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The Ups and Downs of Eating 


T IS an old saying that “civilized man 

cannot live without cooks,” and 

whether or not it is true, history 
would seem to show that at any rate, he 
doesn’t like to. Eating as an art has 
waxed and waned with every great 
civilization on record, and the story of 
its rises and falls shows striking parallels. 

The use of fire in preparing food 
marks one of the great advances in the 
development of the human race—it is 
one of the things, like the use of hands, 
which in the dawn of civilization, sepa- 
rated man from the animals. Fire was 
so important to primitive man that he 
deified it, and the remains of that early 
awe and fear survive in countless folk- 
tales. 

‘To the cave man, fire was the wonder- 
ful servant which kept prowling beasts 
from entering his cave at night; the 
miracle worker which changed his food 
from raw flesh to toothsome—to him— 
sides of meat; the agent making possi- 
ble the preservation of part of each kill 
against future scarceness of game. It 
warmed him, fed him, protected him 


Why 





from enemies, gave him a home. 
should he not worship it? 

As the centuries passed, man—or more 
probably 
bake bread, how to combine different 


woman—discovered how to 


foods by cooking them, into more pleas- 
ant dishes than those 
first crude meals af- 
forded, Man 


coming 


was be- 
more nearly 
civilized, and so was 
cooking. And when the 
human race was finally 
domesticated and estab- 
lished in towns and on 
farms, the art of cook- 


ing was born. 

In early Greece, and 
in early Rome, we hear 
of men who lived very 
simply indeed, eating 
only meat, fruits, bread, 
and wine, but as Greece 
and Rome became 


By 
Elizabeth Brannigan 


and thcir resources as communities, re- 
finements of living began to make an ap- 
pearance, and nowhere more noticeably 


than in foods and the refinements of 


eating. 
Gradually merchants and sailors re- 
turning from _ trading expeditions 


brought into Greece spices, fruits, dishes 
from other countries; there was plenty 
of food for all, plenty of leisure for the 
master, and plenty of slaves to win 
favor by concocting more delicate dishes, 
until meals became a social event. 

Houses were larger and a special room, 
was reserved for dining; the famous clas- 
sic dining couches for three persons were 
developed. A great man wishing to honor 
his friends and acquaintances would in- 
vite them to dine—the art of eating was 
in full swing. 

In the Golden Age of Athens, under 
Pericles, we find philosophers gathering 
for dinners in the afternoon, disposing 
themselves on the couches about three 
sides of a square table, reclining at ease 
to eat, while table 
stocked with viands from all over the 


slaves kept the 
known world. Other slaves would at- 


tend with lovely Greek bowls of rose 





° “ourtesy “ ita Museum of Art. 
Stronge , 2 , Courtesy of the Metropolitan 

ger, wealthier, more — This photo shows an accurate model of the great hall of Pembroke Castle, 
Conscious of themselves 


England, built in the 14th Century 


water, that the diners might wash their 
hands before breaking bread; still others 
would stand ready to pour wine from 
deep goblets into the shallow cups now 
treasured in museums. These cups were 


great handed down from 


father to son since Homeric times. 
Such a feast would last almost in- 


treasures, 


definitely. There would be meats of all 
kinds, served with wines; there were fish 
and game and sweets and relishes; 
grapes and peaches, dates and nuts ga- 
lore. Between courses, the tables were 
sponged off, entertainers might perform 
—a bard, perhaps, who sang the songs 
of Homer—and the guests would relax 
until the next course came, finding them 
with renewed appetite. As time passed 
and even their famous appetites were 
satiated, they would fall into conversa- 
tion—conversation reported for us, in 
some instances, in the writings of Greek 
philosophers. So for hours the talk 
would go on, touching on subjects politi- 
cal, local, philosophical, artistic. The 
art of eating was at its height. 

With the gradual decline of Greece, 
Rome rose, and it is there that we must 


look for 


flower. 


evidences of civilization in 
Rome adopted most Greek cus 
toms of dining, as she did in so many 
things. The couches, the open, airy 
rooms, the slaves to wash hands and feet 
with perfumed wate 
these she took, with 
many of the dishes. 

But the Roman world 
was larger than the 
Greek—there were more 
places to draw from, 
and delicacies for the 
table increased in num- 
ber. Rome ts still a re 
public when we hear of 
a banquet of peacock’s 
tongues, and it was 
early in the Empire 
when the world was 
combed for rarities for 
the Emperor’s table. 

The Greeks had worn 
gloves at table to avoid 
handling hot meats, but 












Reproduced by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum, N. Y. 


A very gay and stylish Eighteenth Century dinner table Of 


is shown in this old print. 


two-tined forks. Snow was 


had 


brought by panting slaves from the moun- 


Rome 


tains that the masters might have sherbets, 
and ice was made by boiling water, then 
sinking its container in snow. Vessels 
hurried from all corners of the world, 
trailing in their wake wire boxes that 
imprisoned strange, live fish as delicacies 
for the capital, the 
speeded their choicest fruits, their best 


and provinces 
honey, their rarest spices, to that center 
of the world. 


In its later years, Greece had used 
cups of glass and crystal worked with 
designs, and these, too, Rome adopted. 
Crystal cups were in great demand- 

fragile things worked with gold and sil- 
ver into precious containers for the rare 
wines, The glass cups, unlike ours, were 
so flexible that they could be dropped 
without breaking—a factor which made 
them less precious to their owners than 


those other perishable ones. 


The Roman palate became a very deli- 
cate thing under this luxurious regime, 
and in the latter days of the Empire, 
banquets became oppressively magnifi- 
cent—hundreds of delicacies were served 
at a meal, and in the search for a few 
gastronomic thrills, Roman nobles would 
serve things revolting to us, as well as 
strange. Anything that was rare, that 
was small, that was expensive was in 
demand—the art of eating, like Rome it- 
self, was decadent. 


the Dark Ages 
the fall of Rome, Europe had scant time 


Through succeeding 


to pay attention to table delicacies or table 
etiquette, and neither the wish nor the 
resources for anything but the crudest 


foods. Bread and meat and _ porridge 


were the chief articles of diet, eaten 


greedily at unclean tables, There were 


no forks; each man used his hunting 


knife to hack off a piece of meat which 


he ate in his fingers, and everyone 


brought his own spoon—made of horn 


or wood. A man who possessed a silver 


spoon was so proud of it that he men- 
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tioned it in his will, Wine 


or beer was served in 
huge Loving cups, passed 
from mouth to mouth 
around the table and re- 
filled to 


again, and even one plate 


pass around 


or dish per person was 
unheard of. 
In England in the 


twelfth century, turnips, 
beets, and beans were the 
only vegetables, and these 
the 
size of the vegetakles we 


were not one-fourth 
know today by the same 
names. They were usually 
served in a sort of stew. 
course, lacking all 
table implements as they 


did, food had to be arranged so that 


it could be eaten with the aid of a 
knife and the fingers, and perhaps 
a spoon, so stews and porridges were 
very popular. Here again, one dish 


would serve a number of persons, each 
one dipping in with not too clean hands. 
Gradually, with the renaissance, eating 
resumed a_ place 
in civilized living, 
and by the 
teenth century, 
forks were in use 


Six- 


in Italy—a marvel 
to traveling Eng- 


lishmen. Napkins 
were found now, 
and special knives 
for food, each 
guest still bring- 
ing his own 
in most. cases, 


though wealthy 


families were be- 
ginning to acquire 
plate. 


There were dishes, 


stores of 


too—not individu- 
al ones, of course, 


but wooden 


trenchers and in 
Italy and a few 
wealthy homes 


through the conti- 

nent and England, silver and gold dishes 
and plates, crystal cups as well as the 
big silver loving cups, and fine linens. 
Massive silver plate came into vogue, 
with 
own Venetian goblets, while the middle 


and noblemen vied each other to 
classes adopted pewter vessels and the 
workman still contented himself with his 
wooden trencher. 

Food increased in variety and _ palata- 
bility, also. Spices had wider distribu- 
tion and more intelligent use; preserves 
of all kinds were made; wines were im- 
ported from and Portugal; in 
the sixteenth century fruits assumed 


more importance in the diet, and even 


France 


lettuce and salads of sorts were known. 











Bread refined from. the 


brown bread of the Middle Ages, and 


was 


coarse 


sweets and pastries became quite deli- 
cate. 

With the increase in variety of food 
table, increased 
Napkins 
accepted 


and utensils for the 
became 


use; it 


daintiness common. 


were in regular was 
courtesy for servants to offer water for 
washing to each guest before dinner; 
tablecloths made their appearance, and 
eating again took on a social aspect. 
The king ate in public, with all his court 
watching him; great men and nobles had 
banquets, as did the guilds and wealthy 
the 


dining, the epicure 


merchants; and with increased 


sociality of again 
came into existence, and the art of eat- 
ing developed steadily till our own time. 

When America was first opened to 
settlement by the English, it 
haven for men of the middle 
persecuted or unsuccessful at home, or 
just plain adventurous. 
brought over with them the tastes and 
habits of their day, and we find the 
sarly Colonists following, so far as the 
life permitted, English table 


was a 


classes 


These people 


frontier 





Reproduced by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum, N. Y. 


A print by Kristin de Passe, illustrating the story of Dives and 
Lazarus incidentally shows us the rich man’s banquet before the 


use of forks. 


customs. 

with 
made solid 
block of wood hollowed out in the cen- 


tables furnished 


trenchers, 


Their were 


wooden from a 
ter—one trencher usually serving two 
The tables were furnished with 
and forks 
known in the colonies until 1633, when 


persons, 
knives spoons,- were un- 
the first one was brought over for Gov- 
ernor Winthrop of Massachusetts. It 
was nearly half a century later before 
we find them even moderately common 
among the wealthier Colonists, and the 
first of the before 
their use was widespread. were 
iften 


seventeeth century 
Cups 
the huge loving cups of Europe, 


(Continued on page 270) 
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Home Economics for Boys 


OYS are showing more and more in- 

terest in home economics courses, and 

an increasing number of schools are 
putting in special courses for boys or 
are revising parts of their home eco- 
nomics program to suit their needs. An 
interesting review of such courses is 
given in the Biennial Survey of Home- 
Making Education by Emmeline 5S. 
Whitcomb, Senior specialist in home 
economics published by the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education in Washington, D. C. 
A resume of this report shows that in 
West Virginia a course given for boys 
of the ninth grade includes instruction 
in “Foods a Boy Can Prepare at Home 
or in Camp,” “Playing the Part of a Host 
or Guest,” “Selecting Food Away From 
Home,” “Clothes and Business Success” 
and “Spending the Pay Check.” In the 
State of Washington a similar course is 
given, together with added instruction in 
family co-operation, care of the house, 
home mechanics and care of the home 
grounds. 


In a Denver high school boys of the: 
eleventh and twelfth years may elect a 
home economics course that has as its 
central core “Right Living.” The same 
city is offering to all boys in the junior 
high schools, as part of the required vo- 
cational work, a course in “Problems of 
which includes four 


Everyday Living,” 
units—"The Boy, His Family and His 
Friends,” ‘Food Facts for the Individ- 
ual,” “Earning, Saving and Spending” 
and “Clothing for Boys.” 


Los Angeles first opened its home 
econoniics laboratory to boys nine years 
ago. Now the subject is offered in three 
schools—vocational schools, 


where boys 


types of 
“developmental schools,” 
and girls are in the same classes and 
assist in the preparation of the noon 
lunches, and general high schools. 

In these schools the boys are offered 
such studies as problems in fundamental 
nutritional food preparation and service; 
etiquette and social customs; selection, 
repair and care of clothing; financing a 
modern family, and the problems of 
fatherhood. 


One of the most recent schools to of- 
fer home economics study to its boy 
Students is the Polytechnic High School 
of Long Beach, Cal., which developed 
the content of its course from returns 
of a questionnaire sent to 350 senior 
high school boys whose fathers repre- 
sented 
fields, 


occupations in all the major 


It was found through this question- 
naire that the boys were primarily inter- 
ested in the problems of individual dif- 
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ferences; in earning a living; budgeting 
an income so as to get the most out of 
it; correct dress for men, and family ad- 
justments. 

The course, which was planned for 
boys of the senior and junior classes, 
is called Adjustments” and 
covers such topics as “Getting Along 
With People,” “Individual Differences,” 
Life,” with 


“Family 


Family 
economic and 


“Development of 
emphasis on modern, 
social conditions influencing family life, 
its organization and_ disorganization; 
“Adjustments in Family Finance,” and, 
finally, “Character Traits and Environ- 
mental Factors Needed in the Twentieth 
Century Family for Developing Whole- 
some Family Relationships.” 


A unit course in etiquette for boys is 
reported from a school in St. Clair 
Shores, Michigan, and is said to be very 
popular with the boys in a home eco- 
nomics class. The problem was that of 
entertaining a girl friend for dinner, 
either in public or in a private home. 
Some of the points considered were 

1. How and where to seat guests. 

2. Removal of wraps. 

3. Introductions. 

4. When necessary to rise from chair. 

5. Dancing between courses. 

6. Appropriate dress for occasions 
socks, tie, handkerchief, hat, gloves, 
etcetera, 

7. Table etiquette. 

Oklahoma, first opened its 
home economics courses to boys six years 


Tulsa, 


ago. This year a questionnaire was sent to 
high school boys, and to business and pro- 
fessional fathers of the boys and was in- 
strumental in stimulating considerable 
interest in the work. The questionnaire 
which appeared in the North Dakota 
Home Economics news letter for Feb- 
ruary is given below; it might offer a 
valuable checking list to teachers who 
are considering putting in home _ eco- 
nomics work for boys and could be sent 
both to the boys and to the parents in 
order to obtain a definite idea of what 
subjects would be included as represent- 
ing their biggest interests. 

Do You Think a High School Boy 
Should be Taught 

1. The selection of adequate foods 


Something About 


in restaurant and cafeteria 


hd 


How to prepare a simple, well- 

balanced meal. 

3. Camping  standards—site, food, 
sanitation, equipment. 

4. The cost of food. 

5. The cost of feeding a family for 
a month. 

6. The duties of a host. 


7. Etiquette and appropriate behavior 


for various occasions: 


8. Standards of friendship and. of 
conduct between boys and girls. 

9. Use of leisure in the home. 

10. Suitable dress for various occa- 
sions. 

11. The 


qualities of standard woolen and 


names, cost, and wearing 


worsted materials used for his 
suits and overcoats. 

12. Line, color, and their combination 
in dress. 

13. How to select ties, shoes, hats 

14. How to darn his socks or mend 
his clothes. 

15. How to clean and press his suits. 

16. Managing his income or allow 
ance. 

17. How family income should be ap 
portioned for food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, higher life, et cetera. 

18. Investments and savings in the 
home. 

19. The 
family income and to home tasks. 


boy's contribution to the 

20. First aid and home care of the 
sick. 

21. Individual responsibilities toward 

desirable 


maintaining protective, 


sanitary, and recreational com 
munity services for the home. 

22. The responsibilities men incur in 
establishing a home. 

23. How to build and maintain happy 


and successful home life. 


In Muncie, Indiana, boys requested 
that they be allowed to help in plan 
ning and carrying out the commence- 
ment style show. Boys are showing a 
growing interest in home economics 
courses, and there are few phases of the 


work which do not attract them. 


Ball State Teachers’ College, Indiana, 
reports several men in the college enrolled 
for courses in home economics. 


A new class in Boys’ Home Problems 
was started this year in La Grande, 
Oregon, with an enrollment of thirty 
juniors and advanced 


eight seniors, 


sophome res. 


Las Vegas, New Mexico, has classes 
in home economics for boys in the 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades. Here 
they are taught to prepare’ simple 
meals, to set tables, to serve, to sew on 


buttons and patches. 


A boy from a cooking class in the 
Arsenal Technical Schools is making 


pin money” by baking graham cracker 


pies after school and on Saturdays 
The report says he is kept busy filling 


his orders. 
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AKING scrap books has always been a 

favorite pastime of ours, and we have 

always wanted to see one published. Since 
the “dog days’’ of August are not conducive to 
very serious or steady reading, it occurred to us 
that it would be a good plan to make this issue 
“SCRAP BOOK 
In planning the Scrap 
Book we decided to use a few general articles, 
then group all the odds and ends of information 
that logically belong in a home economics scrap 
book in such classifications as Clothing and Tex- 


Home Economics a 
So here it is. 


of Practical 
NUMBER.”’ 


Publicity for the Home 


OW, more than ever before per- 
haps, should the home economics 
teacher take advantage of every 
possible opportunity for making known 
the work her department is doing. Not 
only is it arouse interest 
among the pupils for the courses you of- 
fer, but the community as a whole must 


necessary to 


be aroused to the need for home econom- 
the curriculum. 
Some months ago Dr. Frederick G. Boncer 


ics aS a part of school 
said, “educating school officers, pareitts, 
and the 
conception and richer meaning of home 


the public generally to newer 


economics is one in which every home 


economics teacher should share respon- 
sibility. First of all, by the best develop- 
ment of the work; and further by talk- 
ing and writing about it on every pos- 
sible occasion, the desired change in con- 
ception will gradually come about.” Those 
words are ones we believe every teacher 


should take to With 


boards cutting expenses on all sides, there 


her heart. school 
are many instances where the home eco- 
nomics course is considered one of the un- 
essentials and it is the first to go out on 
an “economy” program. There are many 
teachers who could give more _ publicity 
to their department and_ stimulate a 
closer interest between their aims and in- 
terests and the homes and community. 

Social 


periods, school paper articles and articles 


gatherings, exhibits, assembly 


local posters on the 
bulletin 
with 


in the newspapers, 
school 
hibits 
clothing, home 
exhibits, activities of 
nomics Club, a Home 
for parents and a talk or a demonstration 
by a home economics class before a meet- 
ing of the P. T. A. or Women’s Club al! 


board, cooperative ex- 
arranging 
furnishing or food 
the Home _ Eco- 


Economics night 


local stores in 
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Our Scrap Book Number! 


tiles; 


offer opportunities to present your story 
in an effective way to the community, and 
to arouse pride among the students in 
home economics courses. 

As a 
improvement 
standards of living in many communities 


aroused interest home 


can be planned, 


result of 
projects 


raised, and direct application of teaching 
A good publicity pro- 
gram should be the aim of every teacher 
-now is the time to plan your fall cam- 


principles be seen. 


There was never a better oppor- 
tunity offered, for every community can 
the efforts of 
mists in local relief. 


paign. 


use trained home econo- 


Since most of us can profit by know- 
ing how others have met similar problems 


here are a few ideas that teachers in 
various parts of the country have used. 
For instance the Georgia Home _ Eco- 


nomics News Letter reports a fine pub- 
licity the Statham High 
School, in the town of that same name 


program in 


as follows: 
One of the most interesting publicity 
class projects carried out by the girls this 
year has“been the entertaining of visitors 
of the school and having charge of the 
the various 
school such as P, a: A., 
Future Farmers of America, Athletic As- 
Economics Club. 


refreshments and socials of 


organizations 
sociation and Home 
Some of the activities along these lines 
were: 
1. Faculty members entertained 
early in the school year by the girls 


were 


with a formal luncheon. 

2. The home economics girls have had 
charge of all Future Farmers of 
America and Home Economics Club 
socials including two joint socials 
and the regular meetings. 


Nutrition, 
Economics Publicity; School Lunches; Books for 
Recreation and Study; and Miscellaneous—without 
which no scrap book could be made! 

What do you think of it? 
a special summer number to be published every 
August, or do you prefer a more regular number? 
Personally we like the idea, but this is your mag- 
azine, so let us hear your pleasure. 
glad to have your comments, your criticisms, or 
suggestions, so that our next Scrap Book may be 
a bigger and better one—should you wish another. 





Foods and Marketing; Home 


Shall we keep it as 


We shall be 


Economics Department 


3. December 15, the home economics 
girls were hostesses at a formal 
luncheon for Mr. and Mrs. J. O. 


Martin, Dr. Stewart, Col. West and 
Superintendent W. M. Holsenbeck 
who were visitors of the school. 


4. The girls helped sponsor a_ health 
unit carried on by Dr. Crookes and 

All school children 
were given physical examinations 
and quite a number of pre-school 
children. Cards showing results 
were sent to the parents. The girls 
prepared and served a luncheon for 
Dr. Crookes, his assistants, the 
P. T. A. and faculty members. 

5. Chicken stew was served by the 
girls to 100 members of the P. T. A. 
and visitors in the department at a 


his assistants. 


Dad’s night program where the girls 
helped succeed in putting the Pa in 
Parent. 


> 


. They have given plays and programs 
in assembly. were heralded 
by notices in the county paper in- 
viting the public. 


These 


These occasions have proved to be very 
The girls have 
work 


interesting and helpful. 

been enthusiastic in this 
and it has placed our department before 
the public in a very effective way. We 
like to have visitors from the community 


type of 


as often as possible in our department 
and to make them feel that it, is theirs. 
We try to keep them posted on our ac- 
tivities through the county paper. 

In Oregon home economics departments 
in Roseburg and Corvallis held displays 
of their work in local stores in an effort 
to inform the public regarding their ac- 
tivities. Exhibits of this type were !re- 
sented at the recent state meeting of 
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home economics clubs at McMinnville 
in order to stimulate interest on the part 
of schools throughout the state in pre- 
paring similar displays. The Roseburg 
home economics club presented their dis- 
play as a part of a vocational fair con- 
ducted by the departments of agriculture, 
trades and industries and home _ eco- 
nomics. The home economics girls en- 
deavored to show the scope of their 
training instead of limiting it to the dis- 
plays of foods and clothing. They in- 
cluded displays showing their studies of 
health, personal appearance, care of 
children, care and furnishing of the home 
and family and community relationships, 
and attempted to show how home eco- 
nomics training is linked up with every 
phase of daily living. 





In Indiana the girls of the 8A-9B Home 
Economics class of Burris Training 
School, Ball State Teachers College, pre- 
sented a convocation program based on 
their study of costume and aimed to ac- 
quaint all pupils of the high school with 
this phase of the home economics work. 
It offers possibilities for a women’s club 
program or even for an evening P. T. A. 
meeting. 

The program was in four parts. In 
the first, twenty historic costumes were 
shown representing periods from ancient 
Greece to the present day. Each costume 
was explained by an announcer who told 
something of the time in which it was 
worn, the interests of the people and 
their tastes as shown in their clothing. 

In the second part, twelve modern 
costumes were shown. The design of 
these dresses were based upon the his- 
toric costumes shown in the first episode. 
The historic and modern designs were 
compared and the announcer explained 
how history in costume repeats itself. 

The third chapter was entitled “Follies 
of Fashion” and showed grotesque styles 
of ancient and modern times. The final 
episode portrayed good taste and poor 
taste in modern dress and emphasized 
the value of good choice in line and color 


for individual types; the effect of harmony 


or lack of it in line and color; and the 
importance of having clothing suitable for 
the occasion for which it is worn. 


In Vincennes, Indiana, interesting work 
has been done by the home economics 
department in teaching foods from a 
budget basis. 

Before making definite plans for any 
of the work the girls were asked to bring 
in suggestions and problems with which 
they would like help. These suggestions 
came from mothers as well as from the 
girls and the majority pointed toward the 
use of left-over dishes, how to prepare 
inexpensive meat cuts and how to plan 
the meals to make the dollar go the 
farthest. In discussion, the term budget 
was used a great deal. Reference ma- 
terial on budgeting was brought in. 
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A ladder of income levels from $500 
and under per year, up to $2,500-$4,000 
a year was made. Next, approximate 
percentages of the budgets were worked 
out. 

For the first project, a family of 
father, mother, two small school chil- 
dren and one young child was selected. 
With each income level the food cost per 
day was found and attractive and care- 
fully balanced 1ieais were planned. 

Each class was organized into families 
and a survey of markets was made and 
a report of prices and focds in season 
was made by the different families. 

Next the families planned breakfasts 
and luncheons according to their budget 
allowances. 


In Indianapolis, the seventh annual 
spring exhibit of the vocational dress- 
making and millinery classes of the Ar- 
senal Technical Schools was an especi- 
ally attractive affair and be'ng held at 


Student 


ANY home economics subjects 

offer excellent opportunity for 

correlation with other courses in 
the curriculum, and especially with Eng- 
lish. For example, the first of the two 
papers published here was written by a 
senior high school student in Lansing, 
Michigan, who after completing the nu- 
trition work offered in the home eco- 
nomics course wrote the following story 
as an English class assignment. It is a 
fine example of carry over work between 
the two departments and shows much 
originality of thought and expression. 
The second paper is written in an en- 
tirely different vein, and is by a second 
year home economics student in Macon, 
Mississippi. It is also an excellent piece 
of work, deserving much credit for its 
careful thought. There are undoubtedly 
many others who will do equally good 
work during the coming school year— 
why not let them be known? 


Wench Wages War With 
Weight 


By Hilda Cramer, Lansing, Michigan 


Once upon a time in the Kingdom of 
Overweight, there lived a maiden of 
seventeen summers, called Pollyanna 
Plump. Now it was the passionate de- 
sire of most of the young girls living in 
the Kingdom of Overweight to journey 
to the Kingdom of Slenderness and 
serve in the court of Queen Fashion who 
reigned there—but to gain admittance 
to this court was no easy matter. 

In the first place the journey itself 
was fraught with danger. Every inch of 
the way had to be gained by desperate 
fighting and many were those who had 
unsuccessfully attempted it. 


Easter time, brought much publicity to 
the department. Besides the many dresses 
made by the girls there was a very unique 
fashion display of tiny dolls, dressed in 


silks and satins to represent belles from 
1803 to 1932. The dresses for all the 
dolls were made by one of the girls. 
The feature attractions in the millinery 
and gift shop were a Maypole with wooly 
white lambs, a calico dog, gray felt mice, 
a giraffe, a bear, a frog, and many other 
animals of toyland; a barnyard scene with 
an Easter bunny driving a fluffy yellow 
chicken, a graceful swan on a lake, and 
many little rabbits and chickens; yes, and 
even a circus with its fat funny clown, a 
fierce lion in a cage, and glossy black 
seals playing ball on a music box while it 
tinkled out its fairy-like music. Around 
the room were striking hats, pillows, 
lamp shades and flowers. Miss Hazel 
3Zarrows had charge of the dressmaking 
exhibit and) Miss Frances Buschmann 


the gift shop. 


Papers 


Roads to Slenderness 

There were two roads from the King- 
dom of Overweight to the Kingdom of 
Slenderness. A very peculiar thing 
about these roads was that they were 
long and dangerous in direct proportion 
to one’s social standing in the Kingdom 
of Overweight. For instance: had King 
Obeses wanted to go to the Kingdom of 
Slenderness (and he seldom did because 
he was so satisfied with his own king- 
dom), the way would have been much 
more dangerous, and the distance would 
have been increased a hundred fold, but 
a very low servant in the Kingdom of 
Overweight could make the journey in 
a short time and in comparative safety. 
As has been said, there were two roads. 
One was short, the other long. It took 
many, many days to make the journey by 
the long road, but it was-safe and sure, 
and a maiden armed with a strong deter- 
mination or an iron will could do it 
without fear of molestation. But the 
short road was very, very dangerous. 
It was almost impossible to pass Fort 
Disease and Sir Depression in his im 
pregnable stronghold; and even though 
one did succeed in getting past them, 
she was often times rejected at the court 


because she was too battle scarred. 


Pollyanna Decides 

But nevertheless foolish Pollyanna 
Plump had made up her mind to take 
the short road. Many of her sisters had 
tried the dangerous road before. Some 
had been mortally wounded and most of 
them bore scars of the terrible battles 
for the rest of their lives, but Pollyanna 
Plump had no doubt that she was dif- 
ferent and she could easily overcome all 
obstacles. 


Pollyanna Plump was resolved to 
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journey in and 
So she cast for herself a 
determination of (She 
had heard that this weapon was abso- 
lutely indispensable when traveling Re- 
ducing Road, as the way to the King- 
dom of Slenderness was called.) 

Sir Common and Sir Health 
begged to go along, but their offers were 


make the seven days 
seven nights. 


the best metal. 


Sense 


spurned and Sir Vanity, a much less de- 
serving knight, was chosen. So with Sir 
Vanity leading the way, and Sir Vitality, 
Sir Smile and Sir Resistance following 
close behind, Pollyanna Plump set out. 


Man Encounters 
Early that first morning, they met a 
healthy, stalwart knight of gigantic pro- 
portions whose name was Sir Appetite. 
Well did he fight, but so dexterous was 
Pollyanna Plump 
tion that she threw him. 


her determina- 


The same day 


with 


when the sun was high in the heavens, 
Pollyanna Plump strove with Sir Lunch 
and badly defeated him. She rode on, 
and shortly after the sun had set, she 
met a fierce and splendid knight called 
Sir Dinner. Sorely did it grieve Polly- 
anna Plump to slay these worthy, hand- 
some knights and woe to her had she 
not cast her determination of the finest 
long and the 
Sir Vitality, who had been do- 


metal, for furious were 
battles. 
ing such splendid and heroic work all 
day, was very weak from loss of blood. 
Sir Vanity managed to keep out of the 
fray, and Sir Resistance felt no ill ef- 
but Sir Smile 


Pollyanna Plump was 


fect as yet, was rather 
badly wounded. 
worn and weary from the encounters of 
the first day, but nevertheless she arose 
the next morning and plodded on again. 


The battles this day were even worse 


than these of the preceding day. Sir 
Appetite had  recuperated and_ had 
gained tenfold in force. There was a 


terrible battle with Sir ‘Candy at Milky 
Way, and Sir Piecemeal was a constant, 
lurking enemy. Sir Vitality was at last 
obliged to surrender to Sir Depression 
and Sir Smile had given himself up to 
Sir Scowl. Sir Resistance was very weak 
and Sir Vanity had proven himself as 
worse than useless. In view of these 
facts, Pollyanna Plump was in no con- 
the 
cisive battle of her journey 
the battle at 
she mustered her weakened and demor- 


dition to engage in final and de- 
namely— 


Fort Disease, but bravely 


alized troops and led the attack on her 
foe, Sir He 


brilliant and crafty fighter and slowly 


awful Malnutrition. was a 
but surely Pollyanna Plump was being 
driven back; her lines were weakening. 
She had almost lost hope and was about 
to surrender when she heard the gallop- 
ing of hoofs and turning, she saw in 
the distance Sir Common Sense and Sir 
Health Sir 
Health was very tired, but Sir Common 
So Sir 
Resistance 


dashing to her rescue. 


Sense had the strength of ten. 


Common Sir 


Sense, and 
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Pollyanna Plump made a last desperate 
stand against the enemy. The combat- 
ants were evenly matched, and long was 
it doubtful who the victor would be; but 
slowly, oh! so slowly, Sir Malnutrition 
was driven back into retreat. 


Relinquishes Quest 

Sir Vanity mortally wounded; 
Sir Vitality ana Sir Smile were rescued 
and although the last battle had almost 
fatal to Sir Resistance, he soon 
grew well and strong again. Sir Com- 
mon Sense persuaded Pollyanna Plump 
to give up her foolish quest and placing 
her on his snow white steed they gal- 
loped to the Kingdom of Health where 


was 


been 


they were wed and lived happily ever 


after. 


How Home Economics Has 
Helped Me 


Katherine Lever, Macon, Mississippi 

Home economics, according to my way 
of thinking, is one of the most important 
subjects for girls that is taught in school 
at the present time, because it teaches us 
the all important art—that of home-mak- 
ing. A family or home has been defined 
as a primary social group in which any 
number of human personalities act jointly 
together to express and attain a common 
interest. Home economics, in addition 
to teaching the necessary arts of sewing 
and cooking, tries to develop personal- 
ities that understand themselves and ad- 
just lives to meet a world full of in- 
terest, struggles and hazards and attain 
the common home. 
Thousands of American girls owe changes 


interests of the 
and improvements in their lives and sur- 
roundings solely to home economics. 
One of the drilled 
girls just beginning their course in home 
that of They 
are taught everything must be clean. 
One of the next things taught is neat- 


ideas that is into 


economics is cleanliness. 


ness. The girls are naturally impressed 
by the neatness which surrounds them in 


school. 


their laboratory at They are 
taught to have a proper place for every 
article, and after this article has been 


used to restore it, properly cleaned, to 
its individual place. 

The next thing of importance is_hy- 
giene. Every girl should know the laws 
which govern good health; not only her 
In this part 
the proper 
and normal functions of the body. This 


is very important because she learns how 


own but that of everyone. 
of her study she is taught 


to keep her body in correct running order. 

Close upon the heels of hygiene comes 
There is an old saying, “The 
through his 


cooking. 


way to a man’s heart is 


stomach,” and while this is a highly ex- 


aggerated statement, there remains a 
small grain of truth. Every girl has 


dreams of a happy home and family and 
this and the knowledge of correct bud- 


geting will certainly be valuable assets. 





The simple and practical recipes taught 
here lay a firm foundation for the prep- 
aration of all food as well as delicate 
and fancy dishes. 

The next phase of work is sewing and, 
as every normal girls loves pretty clothes 
and furnishings, some consider this phase 
of work the most important one in the 
While studying this part of the 
course, the girls are taught, not only 
sewing, but also harmonizing materials 
and colors with types. Each girl is classi- 
fied as to figure and coloring and _ is 
taught to accentuate her most attractive 
feature by dressing to do so. To the 
girl who has a limited amount of money 


course, 


to spend on her clothes, knowing how to 
sew is of the greatest advantage. 

But, as stated before, home economics 
does not deal wholly with material things. 
Each girl taking this course has a home 
project, “and among nearly every one of 
the records you may find a ‘self-improve- 
project’.”. This may include the 
dropping of slang, the controlling of 
temper, the overcoming of some nervous 
habit, or any such thing. No matter 
what the girls set out to do, they try to 
make a success of it. 


ment 


with self-improvement 
good etiquette, which the girls are re- 
quired to learn in every form. All such 
rules do not come out of books, but may 


Along comes 


be copied from the gracious manners of 
some admired or respected person. There 


are always books to be found in the 
library of any home economics depart- 
ment, which will tell us how to become 
a gracious guest. 

While speaking of the gracious hostess, 
add the fact that 
student, by the time she has finished her 


it is well to every 
course has the correct knowledge about 
how to act, successfully, the part of the 
gracious hostess at any social function, 
formal or informal, and anyone who does 
much entertaining can tell you it is much 
harder to make a success of an informal 
gathering than a formal one. 

One of the last phases of 
economics course is that of 


the home 
interior dec- 
loves a_ charming 


orating. Everyone 


time and 
money will enable you to have one at a 


minimum cost. 


home and a careful study of 


This work is very beauti- 


ful as well as interesting, as it 
brings in nearly every phase of work in 
he course. A home should be economically 


sound, mechanically convenient, physically 


very 


healthful, morally responsible, spiritually 
inspiring, and founded on mutual admit 
ation and respect. 

Every girl who has had the opportunity 
to study home economics owes _ the 
founder, Ellen H. Richards, a great deal 
And while I written 


home economics helps other girls, it has 


have about how 


helped me in every way it has ever 
helped anyone, for I am only an average 
girl with room for a great deal of im- 


provement. 
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Child Care 


for 


exican Girls 


By 
Margaret V. Seberger 


Supervisor and Teacher of Home-making, 
Monrovia, California 





QUESTION which has con- 
fronted our Home-making de- 
partment for several years per- 
tains to our Mexican girls (and might 
apply also to Italians, Portuguese, and 
other nationalities in other sections of 
the country): “Are we preparing our 
Mexican girls for the life they will live, 
after they leave school?” 
Occasionally a Mexican girl does en- 
ter the high school but rarely does one 


finish work of secondary grade; most of , 


them never go beyond the eighth grade. 
Oftentimes a girl reaches the age of six- 
teen and leaves school before she 
finishes the eighth grade and thus she 
fails to get the benefit of the work in 
home-making in that grade. 
Most of the girls marry while 
very young and usually have 
large families, 

Last summer one of our 
former Mexican students 
wrote to the principal of the 
school asking where she might 
obtain literature on the care 
of the baby. Her request was 
welcomed but again came the 
question, “Should we not give 
these girls information and 
training in infant care before 
they leave school?” There is 
a unit of Child Care in the 
Freshman (ninth year) Home- 
making course which every 
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The girls in the class (above) and the kitchen, showing the 
equipment they work with 


girl is required to 
take but, as previ- 
ously stated, 
rarely does the 
Mexican girl be- 
come a Freshman. 
We have been try- 
ing to give these 
children a com- 
mand of the fun- 
damental tools, 
endeavoring to in- 
still in them 
an appreciation of 
American citizen- 
ship and, by ex- 
kindness 


ample, ever encouraging 


courtesy and good will. Can we go a 
step farther and try to instill in the 
child a desire for personal health, and 
a desire to feed, clothe, and cleanse the 
body so as to develop an organism bet- 
ter fit for the production of a new life? 
And then in turn, can we stimulate a 
desire for the knowledge of the proper 
feeding, clothing, and hygiene of the in- 
fant so as to promote proper growth and 
development? 

Such are the objectives of our new 
course “Infant Care,” itself in infancy 
and in the process of development. The 
plan, tentatively worked out, consists of 
four units given to our sixth grade 





A corner of the dining-room showing bookshelves 


Mexican girls. Beyond the sixth grade 
the Mexicans are not segregated; they 
are in the regular seventh and eighth 
grade home-making classes. The girls 
range in age from ten to sixteen years. 
The first unit consists of a series of 
practical lessons on the use of milk, 
vegetables, fruits and cereals in the diet 
of the growing child and adult. Can we 
encourage the child to learn to enjoy 
these foods and to substitute them, in 
part at least, for the traditional chili and 
enchilada ? 

The second unit consists of a study 
of baby’s food and the importance ot 
mother’s milk, and of practical lessons in 
the preparation of the nursing bottles 
and supplementary foods. 

The third unit, infant hygiene, this 
year has been incorporated by the school 
nurse in her lessons in personal hygiene. 


Practical lessons and demonstrations of 


the baby’s bath are included in this unit 

The fourth unit consists of the study 
of baby’s clothes and of practical work 
in the making of layettes. When we 
went to the local Red Cross organiza 
tion with the story of our new under 
taking, we were given permission to buy 
all necessary materials for two complete 
layettes. This gave us an opportunity to 
study baby’s needs and then to pur 
chase suitable materials out of which to 
make comfortable garments 
The finished layettes will be 
given by the Red Cross to 
local needy families and one 
of them will be needed in 
about one month. Making 
something for a definite need 
at a definite time—could there 
be a finer incentive for pro 
ductive activity The Earn 
shaw Knitting Mills in New 
ton, Mass., have very kindly 
presented our department 
with a baby’s outfit which 
stimulated much interest in the 
group 

Were it not for the keen 

Continued on page 269) 
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Home Economics Exchange 


A Shopping Trip 


A very interesting shopping trip was 
planned and carried out by the Junior 
High School girls taking homemaking in 
Winnetka, Illinois. 

The results of a questionnaire sent to 
showed that few mothers 
in the community made their own clothes 
and not many expected their children to 
acquire much skill in that direction, Con- 
sequently more time has been spent upon 
ready-made garments 


parents very 


the selection of 
than actual construction. 


A few days before going on the shop- 


upon garment 
ping expedition each girl made out a list 
of the garments which it would be neces- 
sary to her spring wardrobe 
Then she took home a questionnaire which 


add to 


was filled out and signed by her mother. 
This idea of 
much for gar- 
ments purchased and what type of clothes 


the teacher an how 


spent 


gave 


money was to be 


the parent wished her child to purciase. 
The manager of the store cooperated 


most satisfactorily in carrying out the 


project. ‘ihe girls were all seated in 
the junior department of the large depart- 
ment store and all accessories were 
brought to that floor. 


allowed to put on the 


The girls making 
purchases were 
garment and stand before the rest of the 
group to receive criticism. All articles 
were taken home on approval so that the 
parents were able to be the final judges 
on all the made by their 


Children who could not make 


selections 
daughters. 
purchases were allowed to try on dresses. 

Purchases included sport dresses, play 
suits, socks, shoes, hats, and underwear. 


A Health Campaign 
I feel that the basis for teaching all 
Junior High should be 
“Health.” 
The usual weekly routine of the foods 


foods classes 


classes of our Junior High Schools was 
as. follows: Monday—discussion of 
work to be done in laboratory on Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday. Friday 
—Copying of recipes on cards. One can 
see by this method that very little time 
was available for the study of foods or 
health. I decided that Friday could be 
of much more value to the girls in form- 
ing some definite habits for better health. 

Our school system each fall spends two 
weeks having the students decide upon 
their aims and objectives for the year. 
By clever “maneuvering” the girls them- 
decided upon a knowledge and 
better practice of the health rules as their 
chief objective. This gives a splendid 
foundation upon which to build an en- 
thusiastic health campaign. 
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selves 


We took up various phases of health 
each Friday; checked health habit charts 
daily (at home); made weight graphs 
and recorded weights each month; kept 
an honor roll of those nearest average 
and those making largest gain toward 
average; kept permanent record charts; 
made health posters; checked health 
score cards; made exhibits of health 
houses and health parade of vegetables 
and fruits after the manner of a circus 
parade; kept a gold star honor roll of 
those having a dental and physical ex- 
amination yearly; had a number of un- 
derweight girls who by their own wish 
had a rest period at school and drank a 
pint of milk at school each day. I gave 
a small prize to the girl who made the 
largest gain toward her average for the 
year. The girls who were already aver- 
age were quite willing that this should 
be done as they felt their own reward 
came in being of average weight increased 
with opportunities for good health. 

The enthusiasm of the girls was good, 
the cooperation of the mothers was ex- 
cellent (two mothers gratefully said, 
“You have made my daughter over.”) ; 
the percentages of those near average in- 
creased very favorably 


The way in which such a program 
will carry over depends upon careful 
planning and the enthusiasm of the 
teacher, and especially her own good 
practice of health rules. 

The material from which I received 


the most help was a booklet published by 
Montana State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, Bozeman, Montana. 
Hand Book of Nutrition No. 62. 


Lucille Hoffman 
Parsons, Kansas 


Field Trips for the Clothing 
Class 


I wonder if teachers do not overlook 
the possibilities of field trips in clothing, 
I know I did, until one day the students 
suggested that we visit one of the de- 
partment stores to see the new spring ma- 
The girls, the 
had visited the grocery store and meat 
market. Since these trips proved so in- 
teresting they wished to go on another. 

This suggestion of 
well received as we were just ready to 
discuss materials for the spring dresses 
we were about to make. With the trip 
down town in mind, we reviewed the 
production of cotton, (having studied 
this when we made the undergarments) 
and spent more time discussing the 
weaves, their variation and the finishes 
of cotton fabrics. We went down town 
and the salesman in the dry-goods depart- 


terials. semester before 


a clothing trip was 


ment was very giad to show us the new 
spring fabrics, to give us samples and 
prices. While we were there the girls 
also looked over the pattern books. We 
returned to and discussed the 
fabrics and their suitability to the dif- 
ferent types of dresses we were going 
to make. 


school 


Later on some of the girls bought their 
materials and patterns at that store and 
were very satisfied with them. The mer- 
chant was glad of the opportunity to show 
his various materials and let 
the cheaper as well as the more expen- 
sive goods. He was very willing and 
took a good deal of time and care to 
show the materials and answer the ques- 
tions the girls asked. The trip seemed 
to develop a keener interest in our review 
since it enlisted the cooperation of the 
merchant in what we planned to do, and 
in every way was very worth while. Now 
the girls are largely waiting our next 
field trip—one to a nearby laundry which 
we will take soon. 


them see 


Marion Eddy 
Dowagiac, Mich. 


Experiments in Cake Baking 


Cake baking, with its several involved 
processes, was a new experience to many 
of the girls enrolled in the elementary 
foods course at Mills ‘College, California 
They had no clearly defined ideas as to 
standards for a satisfactory product. 

As an experiment, a sampe cake was 
baked and iced previous to the laboratory 
period. This cake served to show the 
proper consistency and texture of good 
icing along with the value of correct 
methods of applying it—the use of long 
strokes and a minimum of repetition. 
The cake was cut, the texture criticized, 
both as to good and bad points, and the 
color, odor, and flavor were discussed. 
The effects of the kind and amount of in- 
gredients used, the methods employed in 
their combination, and regulation of oven 
temperatures were correlated with the 
resultant product obtained. After judging 
this sample, a score card was evolved for 
use in rating their own cakes. 

The experiment proved to be a great 
success. The girls were able to start their 
work with a knowledge of the necessary 
technique and its result on the final 
product. They had concrete and tangible 
evidence as to what they might expect 
provided they carried out the instructions 
given them. Any time, energy, and money 
expended were well repaid considering 
the benefits derived. 


L. Loraine Lortscher 
Mills College, Calif. 
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Clothing and Textiles 


What’s New in Textiles?* 


Practically everything in textiles is 
new this season—so new that we can 
scarcely recognize some of our old fav- 
orites because of the new ways of styl- 
ing them. 

Never before has the study of textiles 
been so interesting or so complicated. 
For ever so long we gave fibers little 
or no thought. Our garments were made 
from cotton, linen, silk or wool—all of 
which could be readily identified by the 
average person and whose performance 
in use was more or less generally under- 
stood. 

But suddenly we were confronted by 
an entirely new group of fibers which 
bewildered us by their ability to simu- 
late other fabrics both in appearance 
and feel. This group, now classified as 
synthetic fibers, is made by man from 
cellulose. (In the March number of 
Practical Home Economics appeared a 
full description of the various processes 
of manufacturing synthetic fibers.) 

The cellulose from which they are 
made is obtained from wood pulp or 
cotton linters and the fibers produced by 
these different methods vary greatly in 
appearance, feel, and strength as well as 
in their reaction to heat, dyes and 
chemicals. All have individual character- 
istics which made them interesting and 
desirable for specific purposes in the 
textile field. 

The synthetic textiles of today are 
quite different from those of a few years 
ago—in the better qualities we find al- 
most every conceivable type of fabric 
made from them including the sheers, 
heavy sheers, boucles, ratines, satins, 
crepes, taffetas, laces, etc.—all of which 
were shown suitably styled for various 
occasions in a school girl's life. 

School girls have expressed a particu- 
lar interest in having guidance in the 
selection of underwear which seems to 
be one of their biggest problems. Prac- 
tically all agreed they wanted knitted 
underwear as it was so easy to care for 
and wore so long—then too the inter- 
esting weaves of this season appealed to 
them—so the following nine considera- 
tions for selection were adopted. 


1. Quality: 

Quality merchandise gives lasting sat- 
isfaction and is the most economical in 
use—The wisdom of selecting materials 
that will retain their attractiveness 
through long and faithful service has 

*From lecture given at the Central High 


School in Newark, N. J., by Louise Huston of 
the American Bemberg Corp. 
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been impressed on all who have given 
any intelligent thought to the subject. 
From experience we have learned that 
so-called “bargains” can be, and unfor- 
tunately usually are, well disguised junk 
which costs much more than standard 
merchandise, when the service it gives is 
considered. 

The Fiber: In connection with quality 
it is essential that you consider the type 
of fiber used, whether it is of a superior 
or inferior quality. In most instances we 
can judge by sight and touch, but the 
synthetic textiles are so new that this is 
too difficult. To the casual shopper there 
is little difference in appearance between 
the various kinds, but the difference in 
strength and reaction to heat, launder- 
ing, dyes and chemicals are really very 
marked. Perhaps the only plausible 
way of arriving at a decision, when a 
difference in price exists without any 
apparent difference in quality of material 
or workmanship, 1s to pay the slightly 
higher price, for in these days of keen 
competition you may be sure that all 
manufacturers are making their prices 
just as low as the quality will permit. 
The reliable manufacturer who makes 
an honest effort to give the best possible 
value is often handicapped because of 
the “hidden quality” of his merchandise 
which makes it necessary to ask a little 
more than for “something that looks just 
as good,” but will not wear. 


2. Construction: 

The second consideration of quality is 
the construction used in making the 
fabric. Knitted underwear is usually 
made in the following constructions 
which can be varied with novelty 
stitches, etc. 

1. Circular Knit 

(a) Circular knit—this will run if 
stitch is broken. 

(b) Lock stitch circular knit—this 
will run only in one direction 
and is usually sold as “run re- 
sist.” 

2. Warp Knit 

Milanese and tricot will not 
run and is commonly referred 
to as “glove silk”” whether made 
of silk or synthetic textiles or 
a mixture of both. Circular 
knit underwear is much cheaper 
to make than milanese or tricot. 
Its price and its quality varies 
with the type and quality of 
the fiber used. 
3. Size: 
Since there is no accepted standard for 


sizes in underwear, it behooves each 
customer to look out for herself. There 


are four measurements which must be 
correct in order for the garment to be 
the right size, and so it is an excellent 
plan to consider these when about to 
buy. The measurements are (1) bust 
2) hips (3) length of strap (4) length 
from waist to crotch. Today where 
there is, unfortunately, so much skimp- 
ing of materials in making garments, it 
is doubly necessary to know one’s own 
measurements. 


4. Style: 

Buy underwear according to the mode 
in outerwear. For instance, a short slip 
which falls straight with a waistline at 
the hips would be conspicuous today 
under a thin garment. It should be as 
long as our dresses and shaped at the 
waist, molded to the figure, cut low in 
back and front with added fullness at 
the hem. An outmoded garment may be 
cheap in price, but is not a bargain if it 
ruins the lines of a costume. 


5. Durability: 

Underwear has to stand much abra- 
sion because of being rubbed on _ both 
sides whenever the body moves, it is 
therefore most important to choose a 
close, even texture of a fabric that is not 
readily affected by abrasion. In former 
years it was often necessary to sacrifice 
beauty for durability but this is not true 
today. Underwear of a good quality syn- 
thetic yarn is not harmed by perspiration 
and will give long wear even in sheer 
weaves. 

6. Finishings: 

Note with care the finishings. For in- 
stance lace trim or binding should be 
colorfast, neat and sewed strongly to 
avoid ravelling. Buttons should be well 
attached and of good quality. Snaps, 
hooks, eyes, zippers—all should be non- 
rusting and washable. Seams should not 
pucker or curl and should be so firm 
that no slippage will occur. Elastic 
should be fresh and dependable. Rib- 
bons should be of good quality. 


7. Imperfections: 

Examine the material for imperfec- 
tions. If it is stiff and the surface 
cracked, it is probably weighted. It will 
soon split and wear through. If there is 
a dry powder noticed when the fabric 
is rubbed between the fingers, no 
doubt “sizing” has been added. This 
sizing will wash away and leave weak 
unsightly places. Look for heavy ir- 
regular yarn and for knots where weak- 
ness is liable to develop. Hold the 
fabric to the light to be sure there are 
no thick and thin places or any imper- 
fections in weave. 
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The brand name is a pledge of good 
value from the merchant, also from the 
manufacturer. If the marked merchan- 
dise satisfactory, you will 
want to buy more of it and if it is un- 
satisfactory you will want to avoid it. 
The trademark is a means of identifica- 
tion which makes it possible to 
Manufacturers identify the fiber 
of their merchandise, particularly if it is 
a quality product. This seems desirable 
in the synthetic textile group. 


you buy is 


do 
either. 


Correlation of Sewing with 
Other Subjects 


I—In the Grades 

The possibilities of correlation are 
limited only by time, or by the capacity of 
the teacher. For the sake of brevity I 
merely outline my suggestions :— 
Arithmetic 

Measuring, computing amounts of ma- 
terial, cost of material, and cost of tools. 


Reading 
Making toys illustrating stories or 
poems, such as doll-clothes or house 


furnishings for a class project, or sand- 
table. 
Supplementary reading concerning 
Teach use of 
books, et 
search of information about things made, 


projects or materials used. 


library, reference cetera, in 


or about textiles. 
Language 

Make up stories about toys or projects. 
Write about origin or manufacture of ma- 
terials used. Vocabulary may be much 
increased by learning use of words con- 
nected with projects and materials. 
Spelling 

Learn to spell words connected with 
work done. 
History 

Sand-table projects: such as “Puritan 
Thanksgiving” scene or “Life of Pion- 
eers,” making of costumes, properties for 
dramatization of historical scenes or 
episodes. 
Science 

Investigating origin, distribution, uses 
and processes connected with cotton, silk, 
wool, Jinen and rayon. 
Drama 

1. Making 
properties, costumes for plays or pageants. 

? 


scenery, stage and hand 
Dramatize stories concerning projects. 
3. Writing original playlets concerning 
projects. 
4, Puppet shows. 
Art 
Much 


taught. 


“Color” may be 
line, form, balance, 


concerning 
Beauty of 
rhythm, rudiments of 


harmony = and 


technique and appreciation may be taught. 


Il._—In High School 

Art 
Principles of 
texture may be applied to practical prob- 
lems of house-decoration and furnishing; 


color, line, design and 


costume design and millinery. 
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Manual Training 

Girls should learn the use of simple tools 
she will need to use in the house; she 
should know the different kinds of wood 
able to 
tinguish different types and period styles 


and wood-finishes and be dis- 


of furniture. 
English 

Themes could be written on different 
phases of the Home Economics movement, 
such as “The Life of Primitive Woman,” 
“Pioneer Home-making In America.” 

The production or manufacture of the 
different textile fibers and the processes 
child labor 
Women in Textile Industries; Work of 
Woman’s Bureau, Dept. of 
Needlecrafts of different countries; Tex- 
tile 
Ethics of Shopping; Art in Dress, ete. 
History 


of  cloth-making; laws; 


Labor; 


centers in America and Europe; 


Woman’s part in primitive culture, early 
development of Household Arts, develop- 
ment of factory system, colonial life in 
America. Woman’s growing responsibility 
as consumer. 

Science 
fibers. Laundry. 


Testing of textile 


Dyeing. Choice of materials for under- 
wear, hygienic principles in clothing se- 
lection. House Sanitation. 


Production and manufacture of textile 
fibers. 
Manpce SHRIVER HAYNES, 
Serkeley, Calif. 


A Hint for Correlating Cloth- 
ing and English Courses 


A suggestion that would seem to offer 
excellent possibilities for some ‘close co- 
relation between home economics and 
English departments is that of dressing 
dolls to represent books. 


Several months ago, a high school stu- 


characters in 


dent in Wisconsin was reported as having 
this very successfully—using old 
bits of cloth and fashioning dolls after 
the the books studied in 
English Historical 
study of living conditions and customs as 
they affected study of textiles, 
etcetera, could all be worked into such a 


done 


characters in 
classes. costume, 
dress, 


project which has much to recommend it 
as a means of maintaining interest in 
clothing or sewing classes, and for closer 
cooperation with other departments. 


Help for the Sewing Teacher 


Courses are so crowded these days, and 
so much emphasis is laid on management 
and theories of home economics, that time 
for teaching techniques is often at a pre- 
mium. For practise in sewing, for help in 
home projects, and for general supplemen- 
tary work for either the ambitious pupil 
or the slow pupil, the assistance offered 
by the Singer Sewing Machine Company 
should often be invaluable. 
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This concern has offices in most cities 
and towns in the country where instruc- 
tion is available in all kinds of sewing. 
Pupils can be sent there for courses, ar- 
rangements can be made for the use of 
extra equipment, and group instruction 
can be cared for, 

Courses are offered in making a dress, 
embroidery by machine, slip covers, cur- 
tains, etcetera. All the courses have been 
carefully worked out by experts, and in- 
clude practise in the use of the machine 
and attachments, the care of the machine, 
selection of fabrics, use and alteration of 
patterns, and the actual construction of a 
garment. Groups are small, instruction is 
careful and individual, and the average 
pupil could gain much that the 
economics teacher may often be 
pressed for time to give. 


home 


too 


a good number 
of attractive, practical, and authoritative 
booklets which are available for distribu- 
tion and which should also prove most 
useful. 


The concern publishes 


Why Clothing is 
Poorly Taught 


Some clothing classes hold the interest 
of the students and are popular from the 
start; others get along, but in an indif- 
ferent way, and without much enthusiasm 
on the part of either the teacher or the 
pupils. What makes _ the 
The following points show some of the 


difference ? 


things that are responsible for poor teach- 
ing. 
clothing that appeared in the April Home 
the Ken- 
Vocational Educa- 


They form part of a fine unit on 


Economics News Letter from 
tucky Department of 
tion. 

1. The not 


enough so that teachers may secure such 


units are planned early 
teaching aids as (a) samples of materials 
(b) 


magazines, fashion sheets, 


from places where girls will buy; 
(c) 
et cetera; (d) make amples of necessary 


patterns ; 


construction processes to be used as illus- 
trative material. 

2. Teachers do not plan units definitely. 
Consequently girls just sew and they help 


each girl with her individual problems 
rather than teaching the problems to 
groups. 


3. In many cases teachers do too much 
They do the thinking for 
These 


of the work. 
the 
noticed : 
a certain kind of a seam”; “You must 
“You must 
without giving the girls a 
Teach- 


girls. are some examples 


Teachers say, “You must make 


baste that before stitching ;” 
rip that out”; 
chance to decide for themselves. 
ers do the fitting of garments, deciding on 
the amount of material, how the. pattern 
should be placed, et cetera. 

4. Girls do not plan their work, but 
work along at whatever speed they choose, 
which makes it impossible to keep them 
together. 











ities 
ruc- 
‘ing. 

ar- 


- of 
tion 








5. In some cases teachers have done no 
sewing except in their clothing classes in 
college. They, themselves, are not famil- 
iar enough with construction processes. 


Changing Clothing Classes to 
Meet Economic Needs 


Changing economic conditions have 
necessitated a change in many teaching 
situations. No_ sensible, right minded 
home economics teacher should plan her 
clothing course this year without knowing 
something—and _ usually 
a great deal—about the 
needs of the community, 
the means of the stu- 
dents who will work in 
her course, and the op- 
portunities for aiding in 
welfare work. Teachers 
who are planning work 
for the coming fall and 
winter terms will need 
to give attention to this 
problem in more cases 
than before; much has 
been done, and home 
economics classes and 
departments have re- 
sponded to the call for 
economy in a_ note- 
worthy manner. All of 
us know of fine pieces 
of work that have been 
accomplished in one or 
more communities, but 
there is still lots to do. 
For those who are now 
organizing their depart- a group of Girl 
ments to meet these 
changing conditions 
the following suggestions 
may be of use: 

Cooperate with the welfare organiza- 
tions in making over clothing for needy 
mothers and children, Or concentrate on 
clothing for children if it seems wisest 
in your particular locality and school. 

If possible have home economics club 
make clothing for a needy expectant 
mother, supplying the material themselves. 

Where it is impossible for pupils to pro- 
vide new materials, sometimes teachers 
may supply them and have garments made. 

Emphasize the care and mending of 
garments; show how colors may be re- 
stored by careful dying; how garments 
may be simply and easily cleaned. 

Emphasize making over garments. 
Many a child’s dress or coat can be made 
from an old overcoat or dress coat; chil- 
dren’s rompers can be made from shirts 
whose collars and cuffs have worn out. 
Putting new collars and cuffs on shirts or 
turning old ones should be taught, es- 
pecially in boys’ home economics classes. 
Study the situation of your particular 
community, or of any community to which 
you may go, and bend every effort, make 
every sacrifice, to aid the people you will 
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needlewomen in making this quilt for their house. 
craft program fosters many such activities. 


unquestionably find destitute. 
appreciated. 


A Novel Fashion Show 


An interesting and rather 
fashion show is described in the May 
number of the Home Economics News 
Letter of the Department of Vocational 
Education, Kentucky. This was given as 
a closing of school event by the home 
economics department of the University 
Training School and was entirely planned 
and carried out by the classes themselves. 





Photo courtesy of the Girl Scouts of America, Inc. 


Scouts in Westfield, N. J., are proving themselves capable 
The Girl Scout home- 


Invitations were sent out to parents, 
teachers, and friends of the students ask- 
ing them to a “moonlight fashion show”. 
This was held out of doors, and the sug- 
gestion is passed on as a worthwhile one 
to schools where such a plan is practical. 
The show is described as follows: 

The first number on the program was 
a stroll song, “Alice Blue Gown”. It was 
introduced by a boy and a girl, the girl 
dressed in a quaint blue gown of tarleton, 
singing the song. To the chorus six other 
girls in similar dresses, and six boys de- 
murely danced the minuet. At the end 


of the dance the chorus was seated in 
rustic seats around the stage. 

The first group was afternoon dresses 
made by 9th and 10th grades. 
dresses were in voiles, linens, and swiss. 


These 


The rest of the program was as follows: 
Aprons, 8th grade. 
Dream Party, a play written and acted 
by 7th grade, wearing pajamas. 
Reading, &th grade girl. 
Sport Dresses, 9th and 10th grades. 
The ninth grade home economics class 
in a unit in clothing selection selected 
appropriate and becoming garments for 


It will be 


“different” 


high school girls’ wardrobes, choosing: 


1. Bathing suits 
2. Afternoon dresses 
3. Coats and accessories 

4. Riding Habit 

5. Sport Dresses 

While a boy sang “Girl of My Dreams” 
the evening and afternoon dresses were 
displayed. The last scene was of beach 


pajamas made by the 8th grade. 
Dyes—Yesterday and Today 


Today when we find such a wide range 
of colors in our dress 
goods, and when we can, 
if we wish, buy packages 
of dyes at the corner 
drugstore to freshen or 
change colors at will, it is 
hard to realize that not 
so long ago, as we count 
years, the busy housewife 
had no such easy time in 
selecting the color of 
her spring or winter 
gown. She had to make 
her own dyes, having 
woven the cloth, and 
liad to depend on her 
garden or the fields for 
her colors. Blue in all 
shades was always pop 
ular and was mostly 
made from indigio, So 
great was the demand 
for this dyestuff, that 
peddlers travelled 
around the countryside 
selling it. 

Red was another pop 
ular color, and for this 
logwood, cochineal and 
madder were used. 
Hickory and red oak bark made beautiful 
shades of brown and yellow. Sassafras and 
the leaves and flowers of the balsam were 
also used for yellow and the bark of the 
maple and walnut as well as the oak for 
yrown. The juice of common goldenrod was 
sometimes pressed out, mixed with in 
digo and added to an alum solution to 
make green. The deep rich tone of 
crimson made it a favorite color and 
the housewife who knew her dyes, 
boiled pokeweed with alum to obtain it 
Dyeing was a household art in those days 

but it was long, hard work, too. Every 
housewife was responsible for coloring 
the family garments, as well as for 
spinning and weaving the cloth. Some 
women were famous for their ability, but 
the general average was quite high. 

Some old pieces of cloth hand woven 
and dyed with home-made dyes, have 
come down to us in quilts or shawls or 
occasionally some quaint article of cloth- 
ing—the colors are usually still clear and 
as true as when they were made. Some 
have faded or changed with the long 
years, but on the whole, fabrics and dyes 


were made to last, and they did 
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Could anything be lovelier or more appropriate 
for high school or college parties than the gown 
on the left, made of exquisitely embroidered 
durene? The three good-looking and inexpensive 
models on the right can be made at home or in 
class. The first is a popular redingote style 
(McCall patterns, coat 6976, dress 6921): the 
middle one is attractive in a solid color of novelty 
thin wool with a checked or striped scarf (Pic- 
torial 6158); while the very smart suit on the 
extreme right wears a tuck-in blouse (Vogue 
S-3574). 


by Singe: 


The Well lec 


F only all teachers recognized tifline. 

portance of attractive, well cies tea 
and becoming school clothes for § careft 
selves what a different atmosphere Gace. 
be created in many a classroom. Ugmed h: 
tunately, they do not, and even mofarance 
fortunately they realize it les fhe teact 
women in almost any other proiefhle hi 
Suitability in clothes is essential, check 
is also just as essential that thosjf to n 
able clothes be attractive, becoffs, and 
fresh and clean, and harmonious 1% you 
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A sports dress made of a boucle Bemberg fabric such 
as the one on the left is excellent for the last vacation 
days, and for class or campus wear during the early 
fall months. Four pockets will prove a delight, while 
the contrasting leather belt, or a fancy braided one to 
match a beret, makes possible a number of color vari- 
ations. The smart suit shown above, worn with a con- 
trasting blouse, would add a great deal to the ward- 
robe of a college student or her teacher. It is a more 
dressy version of the Vogue pattern S-3574 shown in 


the group of three above / 4 / a, ‘rie 
fy 
By, ij 


Courtesy of the D 
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This jacket dress (right) makes an excellent 
costume for general wear on cool summer days 
and into the fall. The model illustrated is of 
Celanese Ardanese, a new sports wear weave with 
a checked, ribbed appearance. The dress below 
would be suitable for classroom, street, or travel 
in late summer, fall, or even winter. It is made 
of a knitted jersey tweed Bemberg fabric, so 
finished as to discourage wrinkling. The inlaid 
metal clasps, belt, and washable, snap-on scarf 
come in a variety of colors to give versatility. 


ly Singer Sewing Machine Co. 


ll Wed Teacher 


gnized tifline, Especially should home eco- 
, well cits teachers—teachers of clothing— 
thes for careful consideration to their ap- 
1osphere ence. Well selected clothes, well 
room. (med hair, and attention to personal 
even mo@irance is a requisite, it seems to us, 
it less Me teaching of such things to impres- 
ver proiaffile high school girls. Study your- 
ssential, § check over your wardrobe, and 
hat thos to make the most of your good 
ve, bec, and to minimize your defects— 
onious iif’ you teach your students. 
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The suit at the left is a very sporty affair suitable 
either for the high school gir! or her young teacher. 
It could be worn well into the fall, after serving its 
vacation-time purposes. It is made of a durene cotton 
in a ribbed knit, giving the appearance of sheer wool, 
and is as sturdy as it is cool. The other suit (at the 
right) is a town or fall affair, suitable for street or gen- 
eral use. The fabric illustrated is Celanese Ciranese 
whose mat surface does not catch dust, and keeps the 
garment as cool and comfortable as it is trimly tailored. 


Courtesy of Celanese Corp. of America 
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Home Economics 


And the School 


INCE its beginnings in Philadel- 

phia, New York, and Boston about 

twenty-five years ago, the feeding 
of whole meals or supplementary lunches 
to children at school has been developing 
throughout the country until at the pres- 
time it is a school function of vast 
proportions. John McNamara, Editor of 
Nations Schools, as quoted by Emeline S. 
Whitcomb, specialist in home economics 
in the Bureau of Education, in 1931, esti- 
mated that are 
installed at the rate of 7,500 annually and 


ent 


school cafeterias being 
already number about 64,500. This num- 
11,400 schools 
serving a hot dish, or some such food as 
The total number of 


ber is exclusive of some 


milk and crackers. 
children served daily was estimated as 
around 8,000,000 and the cost of the food 
at more than $243,000,000 a year. 
figures are greatly increased during the 
the 
feeding thousands of children who come 
breakfast and 

tional the 
mentary schools, who ordinarily go home 


These 


present year due to necessity for 


to school without addi- 


thousands, especially in ele- 
for lunch. 


Jeginning as penny lunches for under- 


nourished children who came to school 
unfit for work in the class rooms, they 
have developed along many lines, and 


under a variety of managements. In 
many systems the original health emphasis 
has been retained, without sacrificing any 
aspects of convenience, and excellent food 
is available at for all 
In others, the indifference of 


modest prices 
children. 
Boards of Education has led to poor man- 
agement by well-meaning but unqualified 
persons, or permitted of the use of the 
large, assured patronage for profit mak- 
ing purposes by concessionaires or by in- 
dividual principals who use the profits for 
other school enterprises. The recent im- 
petus in the program for child health and 
protection, the importance of which is 
intensified by our present economic situa- 
tion, brings again to the front the orig- 
inal purpose and emphasizes the impor- 
tance of school feeding in the health pro- 
gram of the school and in that of the 
community. 


A health 


educational program and as such presents 


program if effective is an 
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By 
Mary de Garmo Bryan 
Teachers College, New York 


The school 
the 


a special appeal to teachers. 
cafeteria, as an essential factor in 
maintenance of health and as a laboratory 
for the development of health habits per- 
taining to food selection, is of primary 
concern to teachers of home economics. 
Here, the service of simple, well-planned 
food, which is palatable and attractive, 
should provide for an important part of 
the daily nutritional requirements of the 
children and at the same time develop 
taste, standards of service and cleanli- 
ness, and good habits in choosing foods. 
Here, it is possible to correlate class room 
teaching with practice, and to broaden 
this instruction to include all children in 
the school during all their school years. 
Such instruction is bound to increase the 
well-being of millions of school children 
them into their 


improvement of 


carried by 
homes to the 
community health. 

The challenge of this educational op- 
has not widely met by 


and to be 
general 


portunity been 
home economics departments in the past. 
No figures covering all schools are avail- 
able, but a survey by Mabel H. Kittredge 
in 1926, of school lunch management in 
cities population 100,000, 
showed that in only about one-third of 
these was the home economics department 


with a over 


concerned with the management of either 
elementary or high school cafeterias, and 
studies indicate no appre- 


more recent 


ciable change in the situation in large 
cities up fo 1931. 

A study of smaller cities, now being 
compiled, indicates that in this group the 
responsibility of the home economics de- 
partment for the lunch will be 
higher than in the larger cities since the 
served in 


school 


smaller numbers of children 
the 


position of home economics teacher and 


cafeteria permit of a combination 
cafeteria director. 

One state survey in 1931 which included 
all schools, showed that “the home eco- 
nomics teacher helps to plan the menus 
in nineteen per cent of the lunch rooms. 


Lunch 


She supervises the educational features in 

eight per cent and helps in the general 

health program in seventeen per cent.” 
Such statements as these, however, do 


not indicate the full extent to which 
home economics trained women are con- 
cerned with the management of school 


lunches. Well-trained dietitians 


school lunch departments in a number of 


operate 


cities, and in individual schools, usually 
high schools, in many others; Red Cross 
nutritionists throughout the country guide 
and numbers of Parent-Teacher 
Associations and untrained local man- 
agers. In such cafeterias, both functions 
of food service and nutrition teaching 
may be fulfilled as a part of or outside of 
the home economics teaching program. 
Nor do facts as to existing conditions 
indicate that home economics teachers 
are indifferent to the importance of the 
school lunch, even in schools in which it 


assist 


is operated by untrained persons without 
connection with the educational program. 
The management of school lunch rooms is 
a great business involving the annual ex- 
penditure of hundreds of millions of dol- 
equipment, and 

persons concerned in 


lars for food, 
There many 


their operation as businesses only, and 


wages. 


are 


home economics teachers or dietitians, un- 
trained in business management have Leev 
unable to convince the authorities that 
sound business and vital teaching may be 
combined. 

But the understanding is growing in 
every community that the health of its 
children demands that they be properiy 
fed. This is brought particular 
prominence during these times of emer- 


into 


gency feeding. The home economics 
teacher is frequently the only person 
trained in nutrition and food prepara- 


tion who can direct or assist in this work 
and many opportunities have come to her 
that the 
immediate needs efficiently. 


to demonstrate she can meet 

She has risen to these opportunities 
without fail. A current survey of a num- 
ber of cities shows also that home eco- 
nomics departments in charge of school 
cafeterias, school lunch departments, oF 
dietitians in charge of individual schools 
handled the indigent 


have feeding of 
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children in a satisfactory manner and 
without confusion. Community funds 
and the assistance of local groups have 
been used in many instances most effec- 
tively by these “going” machines. 

The present emergency has likewise 
been used by these home economics 
trained women to emphasize the relation 
of the school lunch to community health. 
The school lunch at all times must be 
planned in accordance with the needs of 
the particular group of children for the 
whole day, and the character of the menu 
will be determined by the kinds and 
amounts of food the children eat at home 
and the amount of money they have to 
spend. Now, menus are simpler and 
nourishing combination dishes or combi- 
nation plates are sold at a cost low 
enough to be within the range of all 
purses. Essential foods are always pro- 
vided at cheap prices, and non-essentials, 
which were served during times when the 
food in homes was more apt to supply a 
large part of the nutritive requirements, 
are now absent from the counters. In 
some communities the school lunch man- 
agers serving on central relief committees 
have advised that the nutrition problems 
of families be solved as units by feeding 
in their homes, rather than in schools, the 
indigent children who do not ordinarily 
remain at school. The family food order 
is made to cover requirements for the 
children of school age as well as for 
younger children and nursing mothers. 


It is interesting to note that colleges 
and universities are alert to the openings 
in this field for their home economics stu- 
dents. A number of institutions are now 
offering to home economics teachers, 
courses in cafeteria management includ- 
ing purchasing of foods and equipment, 
accounting, personnel management, and 
quantity cookery since many schools will 
probably find it expedient to add to the 
duties of the teacher, the management of 
the school cafeteria. Likewise, they are 
advising that their dietitians, who are 
trained primarily in nutrition, food prepa- 
ration, and business management acquire 
such knowledge of the subject matter 
and philosophy of home economics edu- 
cation as will enable them to cooperate 
intelligently with the teaching program. 


The realization of the great oppor- 
tunity for health education which pres- 
ents itself in the school cafeteria arrives 
simultaneously with the appreciation of 
the business implications of the enter- 
prise. The extent to which both of these 
Points of view are successfully corre- 
lated by home economics trained women 
in the public school systems througnout 
the country will determine the extent to 
which the management of school cate- 
terias will remain, or be placed, in their 
hands, 
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New Course in Cooking 


A new course called Tea Room Cook- 
ery and Catering is given in Central High 
School, Muncie, Indiana, as an advanced 
foods course for the girl who does not 
plan to go to college and who is interested 
in making her cookery training pay. 

A dining room adjoining the laboratory 
was converted into the Tea Room by 
moving out the old dining room table and 
replacing it by four small tables. Inex- 
pensive china was selected to match the 
tables which were finished in yellow and 
green enamel. Then with the addition 
of extra silver and a few pieces of large 
kitchen equipment the tea room was ready 
to open. The members of the faculty 
were given special invitations to the first 
luncheon and these interested teachers 
have proved to be their best customers. 

The class is divided into groups, each 
group taking its turn at managing and 
serving the luncheons. During the lab- 
oratory period girls are given oppor- 
tunities to develop skill in preparing 
popular dishes; when a girl proves her 
ability to excel in the preparation of any 
one product she becomes a cateress and 
is allowed to make “pin money” by filling 
orders. One girl has developed skill in 
baking Devil’s Food Cake, White Butter 
Cake, and Angel Food Cake. 

A number of other classes in the high 
school are cooperating with the Tea 
Room class. The boys in the Manual 
Arts department made an attractive Old 
English copper kettle sign which hangs 
outside the door and is kept lighted dur- 
ing the serving hours. The typing class 
types the menus and makes attractive 
menu folders each week. Miss Nelle 
Massey’s class in Home Economics for 
Boys helps with the preparation of the 
food. The boys’ class meets the two 
periods preceding the Tea Room class 
so they start dishes which would require 
long cooking and do the heavy work. 


This is a sample menu: 


Riatt OF GHGOCEGH: cake vcicccs 5c 
MEAT 
Broce SRG i5siki ii ccewsscadon 10¢ 


Scalloped Tuna and Mushrooms ..15c 


VEGETABLES 


MONE ETONROD os clave cu esblececddese 5c 
French Fried Onions .............. 10c 
Creamed New Peas ............... 10c 


SALADS 


Tomato and Cucumber Salad ...... 10c 

Frozen Fruit Salad ............... 10c 
BREAD 

Com Meal Maffins..:.......02.6... 5¢ 

Hot Clover Leaf Rolls .......... oo 
DESSERTS 

Retrimeratoe Pie: ..iid sk isicci veces 7c 

Peppermint Candy Ice Cream ...... 10c 

Lord Baltimore Cake .........2.00. 5c 


From Indiana Home Economics News 
Letter. 


Suggested Objectives for the 
School Lunch 


Within the last two years more and 
more home economics teachers have been 
teaching the planning and preparation of 
school lunches, and the chances are that 
an increasing number will have something 
to do with it this year. What kind of 
objectives. should be set up for such a 
course? How can it be planned and 
taught so that students will get the most 
benefit from it? During the past seven 
months we have published a number of 
articles dealing with various problems of 
the school lunch, and also several brief 
accounts of work that has been carried 
out in small home economics groups and 
in large schools. The necessity for teach- 
ing an appreciation of the right kinds 
of foods and their selection, and of the 
preparation of economical, nutritious 
meals is greater than ever before; those 
teachers who take advantage of the op 
portunity offered in school lunches will 
be doing a service far reaching in its 
effects. 

What should be the objectives? 

1. An appreciation of the necessity for 
eating the right kinds of food. 

2. A definite knowledge of what those 
“right” foods are, and how to select them 

3. The ability to prepare simple, at- 
tractive and economical dishes suitable for 
school lunch meals; to plan and prepare a 
suitable menu for an entire lunch served 
at school, and one to supplement food 
brought from home. 

4. The ability to make use of foods 
found in the average home to prepare a 
good school lunch for a lunch box 

5. The ability to prepare and pack a 
good lunch for a school lunch box 

6. An interest in using good table man- 
ners and good manners in general at all 
times when eating school lunches 

What have you been able to do in mak 
ing your school lunch rooth a more at- 
tractive place? One school we heard of 
painted the walls of the lunch room in 
sort of a South Sea Island effect ; another 
freshened up the tables and chairs with 
two colors of enamel, put potted plants 
in the windows, added fresh curtains, and 
had a charming tea-room effect at a very 
low cost. Another, whose lunch room was 
used as an auditorium for occasional as 
semblies and school dramatics, decorated 
the high bare walls of the room with 
numerous large posters, oils, and draw 
ings made by the pupils in the very active 
art department. These are changed fre 
quently, and lend both interest and color 
to the room. There must be many orig 
inal ideas worked out by home economics 
departments as well as other departments 

art and manual training for example 
and that have made school lunch rooms 
“blossom like the rose.” Won't you tell 
us, and through us, other schools about 
them? 
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A Practical Marketing Course 


in the School of Education at New 
York University, a two-point course in 
Marketing is offered to Sophomore girls 
enrolled for home economics training. 
The course is given by Miss Mathilde C. 
Hader, and was elected by thirty-two 
girls in the past academic year, 

No regular textbook is used for this 
class, but the girls are given projects to 
work out, group discussion is used, and 
methods of testing various products are 
devised by the students themselves. A 
large part of the course is laboratory 
work, and the students find it much 
more interesting to do work themselves 
than to do library research and try to 
learn at second hand facts which seem 
much less striking and important than 
do those discovered by themselves and 
their classmates. 

The course as given at New York 
University is rather ambitious for 
secondary schools, but the principles 
employed in it should be applicable to 
high and might 
well enliven a semester’s work. 


school foods classes, 


Each girl has her problems—studies 
of different brands of the same food 
rank high in popularity. For these 
studies, cans of the same size of all the 
brands of any given food obtainable at 
any one store, are purchased, opened, 
and examined in the laboratory. Regu- 
lar stock, not sale goods, are used in 
The girl weighs the liquid 
and the 
then computes the price per pound of 
She also judges 


the studies. 


contents of each can, solids, 


solid of each brand. 
consistency, appearance, and flavor of 
the different brands. For a completely 
scientific study, of numerous 
samples of each brand would have to be 
studied and an average taken, but this is 
excellent training in method, and a 
graphic illustration for the girls of the 


differences in actual money value of dif- 


course, 


ferent brands. 

In their work in this class, the girls 
acquire a knowledge of the working of 
the Federal and State Pure Food and 
Drug Laws and of the work of govern- 
ment bureaus. They found, for example, 
that local brands of foodstuffs, not 
shipped outside the state in which they 
were made, were often deceptive—very 
large containers of spices, for example, 
looked very cheap but proved on exami- 
nation to be only one-half, or even one- 
third, full. 
brought into the class for testing, and 
when opened, the girls discovered that 


A glass jar of olives was 
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the apparently large and succulent olives 
had been magnified by their glass con- 
tainer and were actually quite small, 
The girls are leaving this course with 
a keen appreciation of and a 
knowledge of how to check them up 
when it comes to spending their own 


values 


or their department’s money on food- 
stuffs. Surely this method applied to 
high school courses would prove valu- 
able in many communities! 


Frozen Foods Research at Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations 


Valuable research in the frozen foods 
field is being conducted by the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations in a num- 
ber of widely scattered states. This fact 
is disclosed by a preliminary survey 
made by the Frozen Foods Association 
of America. 

The work which has been going on 
for a number of years in the Experi- 
ment Stations maintained by the United 
State Government in Seattle, in Georgia, 
and the University of California have re- 
ceived much deserved publicity. 

The work which has been going on 
in other stations shows that interest in 
the subject is by no means confined to 
the three stations mentioned above, and 
the Frozen Foods Association’s survey 
that but for the economies 
necessary by the depression, a 


indicates 
made 
dozen other Experiment Stations, would 
probably now be engaged in some frozen 
foods research activity. 

The Agricultural Station at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, in Gainesville, has 
been engaged in studying the freezing 
qualities of a number of fruits which are 
rarely seen in their fresh form in other 
sections of the United States. Papayas, 
guavas, sand pears, avocados, 
berries, and other fruits 
have been frozen experimentally, Wm. 
Newell, Director of the Florida Station, 
and A. F. Camp, Horticulturist, realized 
that if these unusual products can be 
frozen and_ then 
north, a new market for Florida fruits 
will be opened up. The Florida Station 
has a well equipped freezing plant and 
in addition to the work just mentioned, 
has been carrying on research in the 


young- 
sub-tropical 


successfully shipped 


freezing of orange juice, strawberries, 
and other products. 

At Amherst, Mass., the Experiment 
Station at the State College has been 
experimenting with frozen cranberries 
in addition to a number of other fruits. 
As a result of this work a number of 








Cape 
Cod section are now freezing several thou- 
sand barrels of cranberries each fall. The 


producers of cranberries in the 


Station has frozen 
blackberries, 


Massachusetts rasp- 


berries, peaches, straw- 
berries, cherries, plums, nectarines, rhu- 
barb, dates and pineapples. In the work 
with the strawberries, 30 different varie- 
ties have been tested. The Director of 
the Station at Amherst is F. J. Sievers, 
and much of the freezing work has been 
under the direction of Professor C. R. 
Fellers. 

Cider has been frozen successfully at 
the Agricultural Station of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. This Station has 
also done considerable work with rhu- 
barb, the frozen rhubarb being used for 
pies. Raspberries, especially the 
Latham raspberries, strawberries, plums, 
peas, and corn, also have been frozen 
experimentally. Professor R. B. Harvey 
is in charge of the freezing research and 
W. E. Coffey is director of the Experi- 
ment Station. 

The New York State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva, under the 
direction of U. P. Hedrick, has been 
doing a great deal of freezing, some 
of it independently, but much in co- 
operation with Birdseye Packing Com- 
pany. 

One of the products which has proved 
difficult to freeze sucessfully is corn. 
The Agricultural Experiment Station at 
the State College, Fargo, North Da- 
kota, has undertaken a program of ex- 
perimentation in the freezing of sweet 
corn, and although nothing yet has been 
published, has completed some interest- 
ing tests indicate considerable 
commercial possibilities. This work is 
in charge of A. F. Yeager, Horticul- 
turist, and the Director of the Station is 
P. F. Trowbridge. 

The determination of what fruits and 
vegetables are best suited for preserva- 
tion by freezing is the aim of most of the 
experimentation now being carried on, 
and in a number of cases the particular 
varieties of fruits and vegetables which 


which 


can be frozen most satisfactorily are 
gradually being decided upon. The fact 
that a frozen product is in such a shape 
that it can be shipped without any of 
the dangers which are inherent in 
shipping fresh products, makes it pos- 
sible to consider as candidates for freez- 


ing, many of the more delicate and 
highly flavored varieties of fruits and 
vegetables, which hitherto, have been 


grown only in small quantities because 
of the impossibility of shipping them 
long distances. 
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A New Thought in 
Institutional Cooking 


Every institutional kitchen has its full 
share of problems and as fast as one is 
solved another one bobs up to take its 
place. Probably the greatest problem of 
all is that of maintaining a proper bal- 
ance between the quality of the foods 
served and their cost. 

Every cook would like to be able to pre- 
pare more attractive dishes at a lower cost 
but this result cannot be achieved by wish- 
ing. Up to a certain point quality of 
goods can be progressively improved 
through use of increasing amounts of 
certain ingredients but beyond that point 
the additional use of these various items 
will not bring a proportionate increase in 
quality. Conversely on certain items, we 
may make a saving by reducing the quan- 
tities of certain ingredients. However, if 
this is carried too far the quality will be 
driven so low as to destroy the value of 
any saving which might take place. 

Under present conditions it is a common 
practice to attempt through savings on 
preparation cost to reduce retail prices. 
In some circumstances this may be suc- 
cessful. However, the far-seeing man- 
ager must realize that a reduction in qual- 
ity almost invariably means a step down- 
ward in the eyes of his patrons. If it 
were possible to increase markedly thé 
quality of foods without any appreciable 
increase in cost it would seem that this 
measure would be the most constructive 
and beneficial. The manager who takes 
advantage of present conditions to in- 
crease the quality of his foods is building 
a foundation for the future. 

Of all culinary ingredients there is none 
which can contribute more to the general 
improvement of all foods than milk. 
There are very few dishes in which it can 
not be used, and its effect on quality is too 
well known to need repeating. 

Milk furnishes more kinds of desirable 
nutrients than any other one food. There- 
fore anyone who does not have a variety 
of other foods should have plenty of milk. 
People who do not like to drink it will use 
it in puddings, with cereals, in soups and 
cooked and served with vegetables. 

Milk is rich in proteins, in minerals 
(calcium and phosphorus especially) and 
in the vitamins. Because of this many- 
sided food value it is one of the cheapest 
foods and is now universally regarded as 
essential in the diet not only of children 
but also of adults. Well known as these 
facts are, there are probably few institu- 
tions, public or private, charitable or com- 
mercial, that use milk in the desired 
amounts. Why? First: Most institutions 
are on limited budgets. The necessity for 
economy, unfortunately, often results in 
insufficient milk consumption. Second: 
Difficulties in transportation, storage, or 
refrigeration of such large amounts as 
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are needed to meet these requirements 
may reduce the amount of liquid milk 
which would otherwise be used. 

To many people milk means fresh 
whole milk, but dry milk or milk powder, 
and evaporated milk are both as whole- 
some and may be cheaper than fresh milk. 
Evaporated milk is whole milk concen- 
trated to half its original bulk and canned. 
When diluted with an equal volume of 
water it is equivalent in food value to 
fresh pasteurized milk. 

Dry milk is made from whole or 
skimmed milk. It is sold retail under 
several trade names. Dry skim milk is 
the cheapest form and is a great boon to 
institution managers because it offers the 
easiest form of increasing the non-fat mil 
solids in the present diet; it is inex- 
pensive; it is convenient to handle; is 
easily stored; and it keeps for long periods 
and without refrigeration. 

Dry skim milk is nothing but fresh 
sweet liquid milk from which the fat and 
water have been removed, leaving a fine, 
creamy powder. It contains all the solids 
of the original milk except the fat. 

A pound of dry skim milk makes five 
quarts of liquid skim milk when mixed 
with water. At this rate it becomes one 
of the most economical sources of calcium, 
of good proteins, and even of calories. A 
food is usually regarded by dieticians as a 
reasonably cheap source of energy when 
it costs as low as one cent per 100 calories. 
Only cereals—and not all of them—cost 
as little as this. Yet with 1700 calories to 
the pound the cost of dry skim milk is 
about one-half cent per 100 calories. 

It is not meant to suggest that dry skim 
milk should replace fluid milk. Its chief 
advantage in institutional use is the op- 
portunity it offers to increase the quality 
and the nutritive value of foods in which 
fluid milk is not or cannot be used. 

Many people have the idea that skim 
milk is of no value. “AIl the good of the 
milk,” they will tell you, “is in the cream.” 
This is entirely wrong. McCollum and 
Simmons, in “The American Home Diet,” 
say: “Skim milk is ordinarily looked upon 
as of little value, but as a matter of fact 
it is worth more than the cream from the 
standpoint of nutrition. The more ex- 
tended use of skim milk in bread making, 
in cooking ... would be an important step 
in the direction of securing better nutri- 
tion for the nation.” When the fat is re- 
moved from milk most of the valuable 
food materials are left in the skim milk. 

Dry skim milk contains all of the pro- 
tein, all of the sugar, and all of the cal- 
cium, phosphorus, and other mineral salts 
contained in liquid whole milk, as well as 
the original supply of vitamins B and G. 
It does not contain the fat, therefore, to 
have the full equivalent of whole milk, 
one must use butter as well as dry skim 
milk. 

When bought in 200 pound barrels— 





which can easily be used in an institution 
—when the price is less than ten cents a 
pound, liquid skim milk may be made 
from the dry skim milk at a cost of about 
two cents a quart. There is no other food 
available in which one could purchase for 
five cents 

all of the calcium 

all of the phosphorus 

three-fourths of the protein 

a good share of the vitamin B 
needed by an adult man for one day 


Tomato Juice as a Health Factor 


A recent report made by Dr. Walter 
H. Eddy, of Columbia University, on 
the merits of tomato juice as a health 
factor, shows several interesting points. 
“Not only have dependable authorities 
established the rich vitamin content of 
tomatoes and tomato juice,” says Dr. 
Eddy, “but they have also shown that 
the ordinary commercial brands of 
tomato juice put up in glass or tin con 
tainers retain to a very high degree the 
vitamin efficiency and corrective proper- 
ties of the fresh vegetable. This is im 
portant in that it increases greatly the 
convenience and availability of a natural 
product and consequently increases the 
probabilities that recommendations for 
its use will be followed.” 

In discussing further the vitamin con- 
tent of tomatoes and tomato juice the 
report points out that the person most 
responsible for the wide acceptance ot 
tomato juice as a beneficial factor in the 
diet is Dr. Alfred Hess. In his search 
to find some means of increasing the 
use of vitamin C in infant feeding which 
might be more within the financial reach 
of many families than orange juice, he 
began experimenting with tomato juice. 
So successful were his results that 
tomato juice is now widely used for this 
purpose. Its pleasant taste and appetiz- 
ing appearance have made it popular 
with adults. ; 

Lack of space prevents us quoting the 
report in full, but that part of it that is 
of particular value to home economists 
and lunch room managers may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Tomatoes and tomato juice are rich 
in vitamins A, B, and C. 

2. Tomato juice is available all year 
round, and is an economical means of 
supplying the vitamins just mentioned. 

3. Heat does not normally effect vita- 
min content to any serious degree in the 
various canning and bottling processes. 

4. Tomatoes and tomato juice are the 
richest of all vegetables in the natural 
health acids, and are excellent in cor 
recting acid condition 

5. Tomatoes in their convenient juice 
form may legitimately be considered for 
use in infant feeding, growth promotion, 
tooth preservation and increase of re- 
sistance to bacterial infection 
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Reading for Today and 
Tomorrow 


E all start out for a long sum- 

mer vacation with good inten- 

tions about reading, I think, but 

most of us fall by the wayside. We have 

forgotten the title of that excellent book 

on social conditions we saw reviewed, we 

mislaid our list, we can’t get hold of the 

ones we want, or we just procrastinate 

until late. Another summer is 
gone, and the books are still unread. 

There 

souls who actually plan and carry through 


it’s too 


are, of course, a few brave 
a campaign of worthwhile reading; there 


are a few intellectually curious people 
who can’t be stopped from reading; there 
are others who quite frankly admit their 
inability to do heavy reading in the sum- 
mer and ignore the problem altogether. 
This list is planned for all of you—to 
add to the lists of the conscientious, to 
round out the reading of the curious, and 
to suggest other titles to followers of the 
“hammock school” of summer fiction, It 
might come in handy next winter, too! 


If You're Going to Be Serious 
You will get far more help than I 
can give you from the newly-published 
“Roads to Knowledge,’- 
lection of essays on how to educate your- 


which is a col- 


self in various fields of knowledge, with 
It is 
intended for mature people of education 


bibliographies and courses of study. 


and background; the articles have been 


written by authorities and edited by 
William Allan 


The publishers’ lists reflect current con- 
bristle with 


Neilson. 


ditions and problems, and 


books on economic conditions and_pros- 


pects. We cannot ignore them, and there 
are some we should read. Every home 
economist could profit from John May- 


nard Keynes’ “Essays in Persuasion”, par- 
ticularly the concluding essay in which 
this noted looks at the 
future and throws out a definite challenge 


British economist 


to the people of the world to learn to use 


their leisure—because he claims that a 
hundred years from now, the economic 
problem will not be the dominant one, 


for the first time in the history of the 
world. Read it—and consider its applica- 
tions 

“America Faces the Future,” by Charles 
A. Beard, “Breakdown, the 
collapse of Civilization,” by 
Robert Briffault, (Brentano) and “Thun- 
dey and Dawn,” by the 
University of Wisconsin (Macmillan) are 


(Longmans ) 
Traditional 
Glenn Frank of 


all challenging books on the world we live 


in. 


In “The 
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ecreation and Study 


fairs,’ Walter Lippman has used to good 
advantage his long experience with politi- 
cal economy and history in the making to 
write a lucid interpretation of our present 
position in world politics, and in connection 
with it could come a book that no one, 
serious reader or frivolous reader, should 
miss—“Only Yesterday, an Informal His- 
tory of the 1920s,” by Frederick L. Allen 
(Harper). Few things help us more to 
look calmly on the present than perspective 
on the immediate past, which is this 
book’s outstanding quality. What is more, 
it lacks neither humor nor interest. 
While your mind is running on this 
channel it is a good time to try “New 
Minds, New Men? The Emergence of 
the Soviet Citizen,” by Thomas Woody 
(Macmillan) which we reviewed earlier. 
“Meet the Japanese,’ by Henry Albert 
Philips, (Lippincott) gives us a descrip- 
tion of Japan and its people, with con- 
siderable material on the status of women 
and family life. 
haven’t read “Middletown,” 
(Harcourt Brace) let this serve as a re- 


If you 


minder that it is indispensable; you should 
also see “American Standards and Planes 
of Living,” edited by Thomas Eliot (Ginn), 
“The Better Homes Manual,” edited by 
Blanche Halpert (University of Chicago 
Press), and “Recent Trends in American 
Housing,” by Edith Elmer Wood (Mac- 
millan). We have reviewed these, also, but 
this is just a timely reminder since we are 
in the midst of much discussion of projects 
for building campaigns to increase em- 
You off the list 
with Frank Lloyd Wright’s new book on 
“Modern Uni- 
versity). Years im 


ployment. might top 


Architecture” (Princeton 
“Twenty Thousand 
Sing Sing,” by that prison’s able and pro- 
gressive warden, Lewis E. Lawes, (R. R. 
Smith), could come in here, too. It should 
certainly come into your reading. 

There are new books out which are of 
among them 
you will find “Modern Psychologies and 


direct professional interest- 


Education,” Ragsdale (Macmillan) which 
clarifies beautifully all one’s hazy ideas of 
what the psychologists are fighting about; 
“Secondary Education in the United 
States,” Smith (Macmillan) which is both 
a history and an analysis of our system; 
“Behavior Aspects of Child Con- 
duct,” Richards (Macmillan), which is one 


and 


of the sanest and most interesting books 


that have been written on the subject. 
These books are all reviewed in this issue. 
The 


tinuc 


will 
and in 


Bicentennial celebration con- 


through November this 
connection you will find interesting mate- 
“George 


IVashington: “The Soul of a Nation,” by 


rial in three timely biographies: 
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M. D. Holmes (Winston) ; George ]’ash- 
ington, Republican Aristocrat, by Fay 
(Houghton Mifflin); “Fathers of the 
Revolution,” by Guedalla (Putnam's Sons). 
And don’t forget Washington Irving, who 
wrote a biography of George Washington 
and a history of New York from the 
vantage-point of first hand information. 
Re-reading old books is often a most 
profitable pastime. 

The place of women in this civilization 
is still a matter of dispute and interest, 
and there are two recent books on the 
problem which should prove particularly 
interesting—“‘On Understanding Women,” 
by Mary Beard (Longmans Green), and 
“The Art of Being a Woman,” by Olga 
Knopf (Little, Brown). It might be in- 
teresting to contrast these books, 
those on living conditions, with the atti- 
tude reflected in “Mary Barton,” by 
Susan Glaspeil, which shows you women 
in industry over a hundred 
“The Lady’ by Emily J. 
nam’s Sons) 
light on the position of women in past 
centuries. 


and 


years ago. 
Putnam (Put- 
is another book throwing 


If You’re Going to Be Frivolous 


There is no reason why you shouldn’t 
be, on your vacation, and there is no rea- 
son why you shouldn’t incidentally derive 
profit from it. There are books on the 
foregoing list that will probably appeal to 
you, if you deliberately read them for 
pleasure and not for profit—‘Only Yes- 
terday,” for example—and even the most 
serious of you should include at least a 
few of the lighter books. 

There are lots of 
books and _ biographies to 
“Living My Life” by Emma 
(Knopf) is a fascinating book, and so is 
“The Journal of a Lady of Quality” by 
Andrews (Yale University). “Stepping 
Westward,” by (Appleton) is 
something more than a biography of this 


novels and _ travel 
browse in, 


Goldman, 


Richard 


fascinating woman who wrote the non- 


sense verse you remember from. child- 
hood. It is essay, philosophy, story 
all rolled into one and done up into a 


perfect vacation or workday book. Agnes 
Repplier always makes nice vacation read- 
ing, and “Mére Marie of the Urselines” 
is her latest book—a beautifully written 
If you 
haven't already read it, don’t miss “Shad- 
the Rock,’ by Willa Cather 
which is with this 


story of the early days in Quebec. 


Ows On 
(Knopf), concerned 
same part of the country, and if you're 
further interested in early America, read 
“The Heart of a Puritan,’ by Elizabeth 
(Macmillan). 

How well do you know your 
“The Little Minister’ will give you a vivid 


Deering Hanscom 


Sarri 


picture of the industrial revolution, you 
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know, as well as a good novel; “Margaret 
Ogilvie,” and “A Window in Thrums” 
are less well known but not less charm- 
ing than many of his other works. 

And don’t forget Jane Austen. Her 
delicate miniatures of eighteenth century 
English men and women and their lives 
—the men and women you will find next 
door to you, and the details of their lives 
will make good background for your 
teaching—are as witty as they are pene- 
trating. Any of her novels will provide 
genuine entertainment—but don’t stop at 
one! 

“Mexico”, by Stuart Chase (Macmil- 
lan) and “Basque People,’ by Dorothy 
Fisher (Harcourt, Brace) are books that 
will take you far away to pleasant places 
and interesting people. “Jungles Pre- 
ferred,” by Dr. Janet Miller (Houghton, 
Mifflin) is a stirring account of a woman 
doctor’s experiences during three years’ 
work in the African jungle, and it is one 
of the most fascinating of books. 

There are just two other books that I'd 
like to mention. 
not—you should. 


You may know them or 
They are the “Collected 
Poems of Dickinson (Little 
Berwn) and “The King’s Henchman” by 
Edna Millay (Harper). Emily Dickin- 
son is one of the most interesting figures 


Emily 


in American literary history, and one of 
the few real genuises this country has 
produced. Her poetry is sane, balanced, 
whimsical, and altogether lovely and de- 
serves a place of honor on your shelves. 
Edna Millay is perhaps the best known 
American poet of today, and “The King’s 
Henchman” was written as the libretto 
for an opera to which Deems Taylor 
wrote the music. Aside from the pure 
beauty of the poetry, this should be a 
recommendation to your interest—it's 
position as the first real American opera. 


—M. E. B. 


Have You Read—? 
Vodern Textiles, by M. E. 
This article appeared in the English home 


Pheysey. 


economics periodical “Housecraft” for 
April, 1932, and discusses the place of 
textiles in the modern home. In textiles 
we have an opportunity to make the most 
of our individual taste and abilities, says 
this author, for no matter how unfortu- 
nate we may be in the matter of rooms 
and furniture with which we must work, 
there is scope for an intelligent use of 
fabrics that will cover up many sins of 
make a 


architecture and = design and 


charming room out of an apparently im- 


possible one. 


The conventionalized design of modern 
fabrics makes a great appeal to this 
writer. Patterns obtained by weaving 


threads in different directions to get an 
interplay of light; the woven stripes and 
checks and patterns such as were done 
earlier in traditional and peasant patterns 
and in Oriental fabrics; the hand-blocked 
Prints in abstract designs are the textiles 
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one should choose in order to make the 
most of one’s background. 


What Kind of Help Shall the School 
Cafeteria Employ? by Howard L. Briggs, 
Director of Vocational Education, and 
Constance C. Hart, Supervisor of Lunch- 
Education, Cleveland, 
January, 1932. This 


rooms, Board of 
Nation’s Schools, 
gives a detailed account of the managing 
of public school lunch rooms,—listing the 
personnel needed for schools of different 
sizes and the individual duties of these 
employees. Tables show “detailed analy- 
sis of office employees’ duties,” “managers’ 
salary schedule,” “duties of lunchroom 
duties of 


manager,” and “hours and 


lunchroom employees.” 


How to Compute Tommy's Diet, by 
Frances Stern and Mary Pfaffmann, in 
Hygeia, May 1932. 
food requirements of a nine year old boy 


An analysis of the 


is given in this, including the exact 


amount of each food element needed per 
day. Computing the diet is like a fas- 
cinating game and can be done with a 
ruled card as the field. To help in the 
arithmetic a table has been evolved by 
the food clinic of the Boston Dispensary, 
that gives the amounts of carbohydrate, 
protein, fat, calcium, phosphorus and iron 
in the usual household measures (a serv- 
ing, a cup or glass, a sauce dish, a tea- 
spoon or a tablespoon) of our common 
foods. This table, a typical diet for the 
child's daily needs, and three meals based 
on the typical diet are included. 


Other 
Housecraft, 


Rural) Domestic Economy in 
Countries,—Palestine, in 
March, 1932. This is another article in 
the series just referred to and points out 
that in the rebuilding of Palestine, the 
Women’s International Zionist Organiza- 
tion has acted for “the promotion of the 
welfare of women and children in Pales- 
tine,” as necessary to successful coloniza- 
tion. The program includes instruction 
in agriculture, domestic science and hy- 
giene, to train the women to be self sup- 
porting and to manage their households 
with relation to the special conditions of 
The Hostel, or the Domes- 
tic Training School, is the center of all 


the country. 


Palestine. Every six 


f about 40 students 


this training in 


months a group 
finish the 18 months curriculum and _ is 
ready to leave the institution to teach or 
in some way carry on the work. Besides 
the Hostel, there are several Training 
Farms, supported by various foreign 
Federations, that have many acres under 
intensive cultivation and many head of 
cattle already brought to a high standard 
of breeding. By means of an elaborate 
system of extension work, both domestic 
and agricultural training are carried by a 
staff of travelling teachers into the rural 


and urban homes. 


Radio Correlation Gets Under lVay, in 
the Extension Service Review, for Janu- 
ary, 1932. This shows how Federal and 
State broadcasting programs have been 
correlated to put on the air every day 
information from both sources, designed 
to widen the influence of State extension 
service among farmers and home makers. 
The formal inauguration of the new cor 
related agricultural syndicate service was 
about 20 


on January 18 when states 


joined in. Others are expected to ente! 
in until approximately 250 stations will 
be cooperating. Federal news is distrib 


uted and each state add its local news 


Consumer Food Purchases from Chain 
and Independent Dealers, by E. T. Greth 
er, in the Journal of 
for May, 1932. 


sumer attitudes towards chain and inde 


Home Economics, 
In 1931 a survey of con 
pendent dealers was conducted in_ the 
metropolitan district of San Francisco 
Income conditions ranged from the lowet 
industrial districts to exclusive suburbs 
Foods were classified as follows: fresh 
meats; fresh fruits and vegetables; bak 
products; and gro 


ery products; dairy 


ceries. Results showed that consumers 
who made all their purchases of goods of 
a given class from one store were found 
to give such exclusive patronage much 
more largely to independent dealers than 
to the chains. This was most frequent 
with bakery products, and was decreas 
ingly frequent with meats, dairy products, 
fresh fruits and vegetables, and groceries 
In the case of groceries, preterence tot 
purchase was given to chains by five out 
of the eleven areas in the survey. In 


fact staple, standard grocery products 
were found to be the forte of the chains 


Other 


Housecraft for 


Rural Domestic Economy in 


Countries—Belgium, in 
January 1932. This is the first of a series 


of articles appearing in the official maga 


zine of the Association of+ Teachers o 
Domestic Subjects in Great Britain. It 


discusses the development of the rural 


domestic economy program 1n Jelgium 
and shows that this is one of the most 
advanced countries in Europe as regards 
women’s agricultural training. The Min 
istry of Agriculture there provides a com 
plete scheme of combined agricultural 
and domestic science training for girls 


and women from fourteen years of age 


up. Special schools” offering 3 year 
courses have been established For those 
in rural sections who are unable to 
attend these agricultural boarding 
schools, there are itinerant schools offe1 
ing much the same special benefits. Post 
graduate courses and study circles have 
been organized and literally hundreds o 
clubs meet for discussions, lectures, and 


articles offer an 


opportunity for comparison 


short courses. (Thes¢ 
interesting 
xtension Service program 


} 


with the E 
our own Government) 
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Book Reviews 


Experimental Cookery, by Belle Lowe, 
published by John Wiley & Sons, New 
York, 1932. $4.50. 

Here is a book for older students which 
is planned as a textbook “for discussion 
material for food-preparation courses in 
colleges, and as a reference work for 
teachers of secondary schools.” It deals 
with the subject of experimental cookery 
from the chemical and physical standpoint, 
particularly as it has to do with colloidal 
chemistry. 

The interesting properties of colloids 
and their important relationships to vari- 
ous food preparation processes is one of 
the distinctly newer phases of experi- 
mental cookery work. The first chapter 
of this book gives an explanation and out- 
line of colloidal chemistry which the 
author states is presented first because it 
is the foundation material for the book. 
It is however quite technical and the 
author states that “it is probably better for 
the student to commence with the chapters 
on sugar cookery, freezing, and fruits and 
vegetables, referring only to the few para- 
graphs in chapter one needed to under- 
stand some of the factors of sugar cook- 
ery and freezing.” 

The matter is based on the 
chapters just mentioned and also includes 


subject 


chapters on jelly, gelatine, meats, emul- 
sions, flour mixtures, milk, eggs, fats and 
A laboratory outline is given with 
ninety-nine suggested experiments in food 
Each contains a 


oils. 
preparation. chapter 
good list of references and the book as a 
whole is well illustrated and indexed. It 
should be a valuable addition to the text 
or reference books for schools or colleges 
experimental cookery 


where courses in 


are given. my 

Food Preparation Studies, by Alice M. 
Child, Kathryn B. Niles, and Agnes Kol- 
shorn, published by John Wiley & Sons, 
New York, 1932. $1.75. 

This also is a book planned for students 
at the college leve:, and is the result of 
the authors teaching experience with un- 
dergraduate and graduate students at the 
University of The book is 
manual of studies planned in 


Minnesota. 
really a 
rather a unique manner. Facts and 
principles are given, but the definite appli- 
cations of these are to be filled in by the 
student. “The problem is to 
see that the understands the 
principles as they apply to desirable meth- 
The authors 
state that in their own classes they de- 
mand that each student shall be able to 
certain number of standard 
products and understand their preparation 
at the completion of the food-preparation 
course. If this book provides all teachers 
who use it with this same aim, it will be 
doing a laudable work! 

The studies are grouped into 26 sections 
comprising 14 main studies made up of all 


teacher's 
student 


ods of food preparation.” 


prepare a 
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the types of foods in every day use. 
Where recipes are required it is suggested 
that use be made of those found in “Food 
Preparation Recipes” by Child and Niles. 
This is a file system of standard recipes 
with variations, and is published by Wiley. 
A group of laboratory problems, suggested 
menus for teachers of elementary foods 
classes, score sheets for judging food 
products, tables of approximate basic pro- 
portions and substitutes, of temperature 
regulations, and unit measures of foods, 
as well as a splendid list of references 
make this an exceedingly practical and 
useful manual. 

The School Dormitory, by 
Alberta Lyford. M. Barrows and Com- 
pany, Boston, 1932. $2.00. 

Any home economics teacher faced with 
the management of a school dormitory or 
a sorority, or with overseeing the man- 
agement of such an institution, will find 
much that is helpful in this book. Miss 
Lyford writes from experience, and 
writes clearly and in detail, about the 
position of supervisor of the school dormi- 
tory, whatever title she may have. This 
little volume discusses what a dormitory 
is, or should be, the business and social 
duties of its supervisor, the best 
means that officials can take to make it 
homelike, efficient, and safe for its inhabi- 
tants, and how and to what extent she 
can and should secure the cooperation of 
girls living in it. 

There is also helpful material on such 
details as furnishings, et 
cetera, arrangement of for the 
supervisor, and the management of the 
kitchens and The _biblio- 
graphical material seems to be remark- 


Carrie 


and 


inventories, 
time 


dining room. 


ably complete. 


—M. E. B. 


Behaviour Aspects of Child Conduct, 
by Esther Loring Richards. Macmillan, 
New York, 1932. $2.50. 

Doctor Richards, in her connection 
with Johns Hopkins school of medicine, 
and the psychiatric clinic of Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, has had an unusual oppor- 
tunity to study child psychology, and the 
book is based on lectures, delivered to the 
Baltimore branches of the Child Study As- 
sociation of America. Dr. Richards has 
worked extensively with the children of 
one of the Baltimore Public Schools, and 
this work, plus her long training in the 
field, her eminently qualified to 
undertake the book. 

“Behaviour Aspects of Child Conduct,” 
is a balanced, sensible work, excellently 
written. Dr. 


made 


Richards is in no sense a 
faddist, nor a person prone to carry too 
far a theory which seems attractive at 
any given moment. She has a great deal 
of knowledge and experience, which she 
applies to her subject with a large dose 
of common sense and a clear, fluent, and 
agreeable style. The result is a book 
which would make interesting reading for 





the home economics teacher, for the par- 
ent, or for the student. It contains noth- 
ing startling, and is all the better for 
that. It is the reasoned point of view of 
a very wise woman, and is strongly 
recommended for outside reading. 


—M. E. B. 
Manners, by Helen Hathaway. E. P. 
Dutton & Company, Inc., New York. 


1928. Second ‘edition. 

“A ready reference book on manners” 
—just ordinary manners—is a_ necessity 
on your home economics reference book 
shelf. Helen Hathaway has gathered to- 
gether a lot of useful information con- 
cerning those points of etiquette that en- 
able us to live more comfortably wi.h 
our family, friends, and neighbors as 
well as to conduct 
before strangers or in strange situations. 
“Good manners,” says she, “are merely 
gracious ways of expressing consideration 
for others.” There are a number of books 
on etiquette; this one is written simply 
and concisely, and is a result of a long 
study of what people really want to know 
about every day as well as special points 
of conduct. 


ourselves with ease 


Food Preparation, by Marion Deyoe 
Sweetman, published by John Wiley & 
Sons, N. Y. 1932. $3.00. 

As a textbook for colleges on the science 
of food processing this has much to rec- 
ommend it. In the first place it is written 
in such an easy style that it has the added 
advantage of being interesting—a quality 
that it must be admitted is not found in 
all textbooks. The author, a professor of 
home economics at the University of 
Maine, has planned the book as a textbook 
for a college course in foods, “to be sup- 
plemented by a laboratory course in food 
preparation which contains many experi- 
mental exercises and is to be given to 
sophomores who have had a year of gen- 
eral chemistry.” 

The subject matter is well organized 
and wih all the various methods 
used in food processing, including a study 
of (the) processing on a commercial scale 
and by commercial methods. It is clearly 
written, well illustrated, and printed in a 
type that is distinctly readable. The dis- 
cussion of such subjects as the develop- 
ment of the science of food preparation, 
the social and esthetic pleasures of eating, 
palatability as a guide in food selection, 
palatibility and the evaluation of foods, 
add much to the interest value of the 
book and are given in an entertaining and 
instructive way. Each chapter starts with 
an outline of the subject matter it con- 
tains which is a method we teachers will 
undoubtedly appreciate. College classes 
in food preparation will surely find the 
took valuable, and while it is planned for 
advanced classes, it would seem to us that 
teachers in senior high schools would a!so 
find it useful as a reference work. 


deals 
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Do You Know— 


—That in a fashionable girls’ school 
in France in the 18th century pupils 
were entitled “to three baths a year’ 
(May, June and July), “and if they were 
unable to take their baths on the ap- 
pointed day must wait until the follow- 
ing month’? 


’ 


—That there are records of school 
health programs dating back to the 4th 
century B. C., when the Greeks of 
Hellas included natural education of the 
child’s body in their educational pro- 
grams? 


—That the really luxurious bed in 
Greece of classical times was a fibre 
day-bed with a mattress of dried rushes? 


—That the Romans fitted their beds 
with air-filled cushions? 


—That the Roman matron dyed her 
soiled hangings and bedspreads, instead 
of washing them? : 


—That in olden days napkins were 
enormous squares of linen which every- 
one wore tied around the throat and 
hanging down to cover completely his 
lap? 


—That through the Middle Ages, 
hardly any one, knight or commoner, 
wore underclothing or used sheets? 


—That, according to Pliny, the Gauls 
were the inventors of soap? 


—That chairs were made high and 
provided with footstools to keep off 
drafts on stone floors in old manor 
houses and mansions? 


—That the shape of chairs often 
changed from generation to generation 
to accommodate the changing shapes of 
women’s skirts? 


—That in the eighteenth century, 
when men wore long-skirted, elaborate 
coats, chairs called ‘Conversation 
Chairs” were in vogue which were made 
to be sat on backwards, the skirt of the 
coat hanging down straight to the floor 
and the gentleman resting his arms on 
the back of the chair while he talked? 


—That in the eighteenth century a 
man who had a bowl, or trencher, for 
each member of his family was con- 
sidered to be putting on airs, so uni- 
versal was the custom of several per- 
Sons sharing the same dish? 
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Miscellaneous 


—That a bathtub was built in the 
White House in 1819, for $20? 


—That the fork developed, probably, 
from the chop-stick, and orginally had 
two prongs? 


—That there is a loaf of bread nearly 
4,000 years old on exhibition in the 
Field Museum of natural history in Chi- 
cago? This is said to have been taken 
from an ancient Egyptian grave where 
it is believed to have been placed in ac- 
cordance with the old custom of furnish- 
ing food for the dead to take to the 
spirit world. 


—That the cultivtation of the apple ante- 
dates history—and that remains of the 
fruit have been found in prehistoric lake 
dwellings in Switzerland? In Great 
Britain apples have been cultivated since 
the time of the Roman invasion. The 
early forms of the fruit were probably 
the common crab-apple of Europe and 
western Asia. Today North America 
is the greatest apple country in the 
world and produces more than a hundred 
million barrels a year. 


—That chocolate was once regarded 
as a sinful food? In 1624 a Frenchman 
named Rauch wrote a treatise about 
chocolate in which he condemned it as 
a “violent inflamer of passions” and 
urged that monks should be forbidden 
to drink it? 


—That tea drinking became a fine art in 
the 18th century when every woman of 
refinement had a beautifully appointed 
tea table on which she used much of 
the delicate and dainty pieces of china 
and fine silver which we cherish so 
highly as antiques today? 


—That oranges were probably brought 
to America from Europe by the Spanish 
explorers, and were introduced into 
California by the padres about 1769? 
And that they are known to have been 
growing in the West Indies as early as 
the first part of 1600? 


—That in Rome under the rule of 
Tiberius, no one was allowed to wear a 
gold ring unless he was of free birth, 
his father and grandfather rated at 400 
sesterces (about $4000) and had the 
right to sit in the fourteen rows of the 
theatre allotted by Julian to the Eques- 
trians? 


—That Turkey red was first introduced 
in this country in a mill in Lowell, 
Massachusetts, in 1829? 


—That it was not until President Lincoln 
with having invented the “one arm” 
chairs so commonly used in classrooms 
today? Or that the original is in the 
possession of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania? 


That it was not until President Lincoln 
in 1864 appointed the fourth Thursday in 
November as a day of Thanksgiving that 
we have had Thanksgiving on that day? 
The Pilgrims set aside a day of thanks- 
giving at Plymouth in 1621 when they 
had gathered their first harvest; the 
Massachusetts Bay colony celebrated their 
first Thanksgiving Day in 1630, and in 
1680 it became an annual festival for 
them; in various other colonies it was 
frequently celebrated year after year. 
President Washington appointed a day 
of Thanksgiving in 1789 and another one 
in 1795, and several other presidents issued 
similar proclamations. Since 1864 each 
President has set aside the fourth Thurs- 
day in November as a national day of 
thanksgiving. 


That the art of making paper from 
fibrous matter was practiced by the Chinese 
as early as the 2nd century B.C.? Though 
it was not until the middle of the 8th 
century—or about 751—that it became 
available to the rest of the world. At 
that time the Arabs occupying Samar- 
kand, were attacked by the Chinese. In 
the melee, Chinese prisoners who were 
well skilled in the art of making paper 
are said to have been captured by the 
Arabs. They passed on their secrets to 
their new masters and the manufacture 
of paper spread rapidly over all the Arab 
domains. 


That there are papers made today that 
are soft enough to use for dusters, that 
make excellent dish cloths, that are water 
proof and greaseproof and so are con- 
venient containers for storing, cooking 


or carrying moist foods? 


That the word curfew is taken from 
the French couvre-feu, meaning “cover 
the fire’? In the old days it was the 
custom to keep the fires burning con- 
stantly night and day; oftentimes it was 
difficult to keep them from going out 
during the night, so a brass or copper 
cover was devised which could be placed 
over the coals at night to keep the fire 
smoldering. This was called a curfew, 
and our use of the word dates back to 
the time when a bell was rung to an- 
nounce it was time to cover the fires 
and retire. 
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The Ledger of an Old 
General Store 


Your great-grandmother, or your 
grandmother, probably lived on a farm 
or in a small town, and really “kept 


house.” She raised most of her food at 
home, did all her own canning, made all 
her family’s clothes, and would be hor- 
rified at the things for which the poor- 
est housewife spends money today. The 
“general store’ supplied everything for 
the whole family which the home could 
not provide, the nearest thing we have to 
it today is the “drug” store which sells 


everything from clothing to quick 
lunches! 
A ledger dating from 1848 and_ be- 


longing to a general country store in a 


town in Pennsylvania recently 
came into the writer’s possession and 


furnishes us with interesting figures on 


small 


the prices of general merchandise of that 
period. 

Everything was charged in those days 

no merchant even thought of selling 
on a cash basis only—so this account 
book for 1849 and 1850 probably shows 
just about what the population that store 
served bought to supplement its home 
industries. 

The storekeeper took in trade many 
farm products—butter, meat, and eggs 
largely—and paid very little for them, 
too, according to our standards. Three 
or three and a half cents a pound for 
pork, three and a half or four cents a 
pound for beef, a dollar a dozen for 
chickens, and twelve and a half cents a 
pound for butter are prices to make us 
sigh for the good old days when five 
dollars was a lot of money. He appar- 
ently sold butter for the same amount 
he paid—making his profit only on the 
things exchanged for it, and this seems 


He 


cents a 


to have been his general practice. 
did, sell fifty 
bushel the corn he bought for forty-five; 
and he got five cents a pound for a 1634 


however, for 


pound ham. 

Most of the trade in this store was in 
materials, trimmings, and such things as 
coffee, spices, accessories, and household 
supplies like tallow and nails. 

A spinning wheel at $3.50; “overcoats” 
at $6.25 and $6.75; whalebone for $.05; 
“Fish oil” for $.25; “9% Ib. feathers @ 
32”; 1% Ib. salt petre for $.10; a “fiddle” 
for $1.31%; a “set knives and forks” for 
$1.33; items like these make an adven- 
ture out of studying the book. There 
can hardly be a department store of a 
large city today which handles more 
varied merchandise than this little coun- 
try store, 

The 


grades of 


storekeeper carried different 
the same material, evidently, 
for we find linen at $.31 and at $.75 a 
$.121%%, $.10, $.09, and 
for $1.00, $.37%, 


Handkerchiefs 


yard, muslin at 


$.08 a yard; gloves 


$.1834, and $.1214 
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a pair. 


sold for $.20 and $.25 apiece, with a “silk 
handkerchief” at $.62'. 


A “summer shawl” cost $2.25, a black 
silk hat $4.00, an umbrella $1.31%, and 
a “coat and trimming” $5.9414. The last 
item was probably for materials, not a 
finished coat. 


Muslin was perhaps the most common 
material bought, but large amounts of 
“Calico” at 12% cents a yard “drilling” 
at the same price, and canton flannel, 
also $.12% a yard, were sold. Red flan- 
nel, 3.39 a yard, and 
Thread cost $.03 to 
for an 


however, cost 
green flannel $.70. 
$.06% cents unmentioned 
amount; buttons ranged in price from 
$.05 a dozen to $.32 and from $.18% to 
37% a “set.” “Tweed cost $.33 a yard, 
alpaca $.50 and $87% a yard, “pants 
stuff”, which was very popular in the 
spring, $.28 a yard, small 
amounts of “cloth” were sold at $1.25 a 


yard or even at $2.12% a yard. 


fe 


cost and 


Culled from the Wisdom of 
Others 


“We cannot arrest sunsets nor carve 
mountains, but we may turn every home, 
if we choose, into a picture which will 
be no counterfeit, but the true and per- 
fect image of life indeed.—Ruskin, 
great matter, both to 
the possessor of it, and to others. There 
kind of you could 
make in the world that is equal to per- 
fect health.’—Thomas Carlyle. 


“Health is a 


is no achievement 


“If you get simple beauty and naught 
else, you get about the Lest thing God 
invents.”’—Brown‘ng. 

“Vision is possible for all men, but 
the things one sees depends upon what 
he habitually looks for, That is to say, 
the kind of inspiration one gets depends 
primarily upon the thoughts he has been 
living with, the mental images he has 
been cherishing, and the ideals he has 
been holding in his heart.”—Henry H. 
Crane. 
material which 
and make and 
social forces do your bidding in order 


“Control the things 


are about you natural 
that you may have time and energy to 
make life beautiful and 


worthwhile.”—Ellen H. 


gracious and 


Richards. 


“It is well for a man to respect his 
own whatever it is, and to 
think himself bound to uphold it, and 


vocation 


to claim for it the respect it deserves.”— 
Dickens. 


“When flatterers meet, the devil goes 
to dinner.” 





Courtesy and Good Manners* 


In working out our unit in courtesy 
and good manners the class decided that 
it would be advisable to give the whole 
school the benefit of their lessons. This 
could easily be done as it was our time 
to give an assembly program. We found 
that many of the boys were interested in 
learning good manners too, and some to 
the extent that they would help us. Dis- 
cussions were taken up as to the kind 
of program and just what points would 
interest and benefit them most. 

The class thought that it would in- 
teresting to have one girl write a good 
paper to be read by her as an introduc- 


tion or explanation of each act. The 
reader was chosen. 
The class was then divided into 


groups, each of them to work out a plan 
for presenting the following acts: 
1. Good Manners on the Street 


2. Good Manners at School 
3. Good Manners in the Drug Store 
4. At Parties and Shows (including 
invitations) and Dances 
5. Receiving Gifts and Thank-You 
Letters 
6. Good Manners at Home 
7. Table Manners 
30th beginning and advanced classes 
made suggestions as to the material 


that should be read or acted. 

The first four acts were short but to 
the point, They were, mostly, illustra- 
tions of conduct and manners of boys 
and girls upon different occasions. The 
class considered this beneficial. Some of 
the illustrations were: 

“A boy walks down the street with a 

girl.” 

“Two girls and a boy walk down the 

street.” 

“They go to the show where there is 

an usher.” 

“Where there is no usher.” 

“The boy takes care of his own hat.” 
Many other points were brought out. 

The 


used to 


act “At Home” was 
bring out a number of points. A boy 
calling upon Dorothy Brown was re- 


ceived by her sister, Mary, who went 
to announce his arrival, then returned 
to entertain him until Dorothy came in. 
The boy was careful as to offering ladies 
a preference of chairs and other things, 
rising when the mother and other ladies 
entered the room and replying to intro- 
ductions. He introduced to the 
Mother, A girl friend of Mary’s arrived 
to play bridge and was introduced. The 
Mother was invited to join the game. 

The act in table manners was carried 
on in detail, at a family supper. 


was 


This proved to be a very entertaining 
program and, I think, the most effective 


unit in good manners that I have ever 
conducted. 
—Pauline Brockmeier, 
Estancia, New Mexi 


* From the Home Economics Counsellor. 
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Keeping the Books in 
Our Department 


Early in this year’s work, the Home 
Economics class spent several days con- 
sidering plans for spending the depart- 
ment’s money and methods of keeping 
a record of the same. The pian decided 
upon has seemed so simple and satisfac- 
tory that we are glad to pass it on to 
others whom it may help. 

The first problem presented was: The 
school board has said we may have this 
sum of money for all our expenses this 
year. How can we best plan ahead, so 
as to not find ourselves at the “little 
end of the hole” in the spring with no 
more money and some of our necessi- 
ties not taken care of? 

I placed on the board the tentative 
plan of units I had for the year, and a 
short time was spent discussing the 
probable problems of each unit and ex- 
penses which might be attached to each. 
With these listed, we set about appor- 
tioning the money to each. We had no 
past records for reference, so our only 
help was my experience with other 
classes, and the girls’ experience in buy- 
ing and their knowledge of current 
prices. After considerable juggling of 
figures, we decided upon amounts to 
budget for three general 
equipment, foods, and library. 


divisions; 
These 
divisions have been satisfactory. 

To reduce cost and make our book 
keeping system as simple as_ possible, 
we chose a stray loose-leaf notebook, 
and used the ordinary notebook paper, 
with gummed reinforcements. Thus, we 
can remove any sheet for reference or to 
be worked on. We can place all sheets 
on foods for the year together for 
noting total expenditures, or we can re- 
arrange, and place all items of expense 
for each month together and quickly 
check month by month. 

We budgeted amounts for each sub- 
division in Library expenditures, but 
felt that we did not have sufficient 
knowledge from past experiences to 
budget for each sub-division of foods. 
The subdivisions were as follows: Food, 
(meat, dairy products, vegetables, fruit, 
staples, ice, cleaning supplies); library 
(books, magazines, bulletins, printed il- 
lustrative material), equipment( kitchen, 
exhibits, clothing, art, general). 

Each column is totaled for the month, 
all added, and the month’s total sub- 
tracted from the amount carried for- 
ward from the previous month's sheet. 
The budgeted amount for each division 
is at the top of each sheet. 

A duplicate bill of each purchase is 
kept and filed in the notebook from day 
to day, there being separate envelopes 

reach month's bills. At the end of 
the month, we check over the bills 


which have been given the Superinten- 
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dent by the store, to see that there are 


no errors. They are then sorted accord- 
ing to their classification in the note- 
book, entered, totaled and checked by 
the teacher. A committee of girls 
worked out a plan at the first of school, 
for the year, whereby each girl has an 
opportunity of keeping bills for one di- 
vision for a month. When her second 
turn comes, she is assigned a different 
division of expense to keep, giving her 
a different experience. 

From time to time the books are read 
to the entire group, and they are vitally 
interested in how the budget is keeping 
up with expenses. “The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating,” and the con- 
cern the girls show over each expendi- 
ture seems to prove conclusively that 
this problem has developed an apprecia- 
tion of the need for thoughtful planning 
on spending a limited amount of money. 

Opal Waymire-List 


from the New Mexico Counsellor. 


Professional Growth 


Home economics is on trial as never 
before and it will stand or fall by the 
strength and power of every teacher in 
her school community. This means that 
every one of us needs to grow profes- 
sionally; to keep abreast of the times; 
to keep informed on all public affairs and 


policies pertaining to education; to  be- 


come better fitted to guide the young 
people of our classes in acquiring habits, 
skills, attitudes and appreciations neces- 
sary for successful home and family life. 

How can we do this? 

The opportunity just ahead of you is 
the profitable use of the coming summer. 

First, study a little more! Go to sum- 
mer school and start work on your 
Master’s! It may not cost any more than 
living somewhere else and it will provide 
for “purposeful activity” and some pro- 
fessional security. 

Teachers who have completed four 
years of college training in home econo- 
mics and yet have not had the courses 
listed below are urged to complete same 
this summer in an approved institution. 

1. Child care and development with 
laboratory observation. 

2. Home Management with laboratory 
in Home Management house. 

3. Home and Family Relationships. 

4. Special methods in Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

5. Related Art—home and clothing. 

Second, get more experience in the job 
of homemaking, acquiring a better un- 
derstanding of its complexities, its prob- 
lems, its pressures, its joys, its sorrows, 
its failures, its successes. Go somewhere, 
where you can take charge of the home 
kitchen, make a summer outfit of clothes 





for the family, rearrange kitchens and 
pantry, storage space for more efficient 
management. Fill the pantry shelf from 
the summer garden, buy the food, enter- 


Actually 


live in a family, help with the children, 


tain guests, care for the sick! 


visit the neighbors! Learn more about the 
plain problems of living together in a 
happy family relationship. 

Third, if you feel unequal to such a 
stupendous task, concentrate upon one 


which you feel 


phase of homemaking it 
you need more training, knowledge and 
experience, Actually try out some of the 
things you have been teaching your girls. 
It may be making a time and money 
budget for a real family and getting per- 
mission to try to operate on it 

Fourth, if your faticy has not yet been 
intrigued, try making a_ supplementary 
collection of new books, pictures and 
illustrative material for your department, 
or revamp, renovate, reorganize your 
program of work. Plan improvements 
for your department 

In the event you are still uninterested, 
hang a hammock in the summer breezes, 
get some good new books of professional 
and general interest. Then sleep, eat, 
read, rest, re-create!! 

Georgia Home Economics News Letter, 


Vocational Home Economies Division 


. 

Child Care for 
Mexican Girls 
(Continued from page 253) 
interest and hearty cooperation given us by 
the principal of the school and the correla 
le- 


partments, our plans might not have 


tion of the health and home-making 
materialized. It is too early, perhaps, 
to judge what good may come of our 
efforts, but at least we are very en 
thusiastic and we are hopeful that some 
how we shall find the way to give our 
Mexican babies a better start in life. 

During the past year an opportunity 
was created to give a bit of practical ex- 
perience in the care of the house and its 
decoration. The selection of suitable ma- 
terial and the making of new curtains for 
the dining room proved a valuable and in- 
teresting problem, as well as a teachable 
one. The cold gray walls of the room 
have been tinted a warm tan. This in 
addition to the warm curtains, gives a 
feeling of sunshine and life in a room 
with a north exposure and with little or 
no sunshine. 

Since in many homes no provision 1s 
made for a suitable place for the chil 
dren to study or read in quiet, this room 
f a room 


has been made an example « 
f a study room as 


serving the purpose « 
well as a dining room. An inexpensive, 
yet a very useful and attractive set of 
drawers and shelves has been built for 
the room as the illustration shows. The 
girls are proud of their room and en- 


joy the care of it. 
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EDUCATIONAL HELPS 





A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 
really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leafiets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, “Telling Fortunes with 
Foods,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 
Los Angeles California 











Something you serve today 
will taste better if it is flavored 
with 
BURNETT’S VANILLA 





NEW RECIPE BOOK FREE! 
Send for “ROYAL DESSERTS”’—the new 
book of over 100 tested recipes for Royal 
Quick Setting Gelatin and Royal Puddings 


. special section on large quantity 
recipes. Free to teachers in number re- 
quired. Address Royal Gelatin Dessert, 


Product of Standard Brands Inc., Dept. 164, 
691 Washington St., New York City. 











Does Better Cooking 
Why? Because it’s “homogenized.” The 
butter-fat in Carnation Milk is refined into 
tiniest particles and evenly shared by every 


drop. That is why Carnation improves tex- 
ture and consistency; adds richness and 
flavor. Better for all cooking. 


CARNATION MILK 


“From Contented Cows” 





OUR DAILY FOOD, A & P's 
radio program for women who 
keep house, is broadcast every 
8.45 and 
9:30 E.S.T. over stations of the 


weekday morning at 














National Broadcasting Company. 





“KITCHEN-TESTED” WINS 


Last year Gold Medal ‘“Kitchen- 
tested” Flour and “Kitchen-tested” 
Recipes helped women everywhere win 
prizes for baking at State and County 
fairs. At Minnesota State Fair alone 
66 prizes were taken this way. 


WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY 
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The Ups and Downs 
of Eating 
(Continued from page 248) 


holding a gallon, which were passed 
around from mouth to mouth, even in 
taverns. These were made of all sorts 
of substances, including heavy, waxed 
leather, and ordinarily were filled with 
ale or beer. Tablecloths were not in use 
at all, but napkins were part of all 
household equipment—a necessity for an 
even moderately cleanly people when 
forks were not used. 


During the seventeenth and _ early 
eighteenth centuries, eating habits be- 
came more refined, as did furniture and 
clothing. By the time of the Revolution, 
America was well supplied with glass 
and china, some of it domestic product, 
and with linen and silver—at least that 
part of America near the Atlantic coast 





where towns were well established. 
Commerce had developed greatly, and 
almost all the delicacies familiar to Eu- 
rope could be found at the tables of the 
wealthier citizens, plus those grown in 
this country alone. 

It is within the last fifty years, how- 
ever, that the most startling increase in 
culinary art has occurred. Refrigeration 
has made possible the transportation all 
over the world of the products peculiar 
to each locality, that there no 
longer such a thing as “out of season” 
to those whose pocketbooks are even 
moderately filled. Advances in science 
have contributed to the distribution 
throughout the world of tropical dain- 
ties, to the purity of our food supply, 
and to our knowledge of balanced, as 
well artistic, meals—something un- 
known to any previous age. The im- 
mense growth of business has facilitated 
marketing and distribution of food- 
stuffs, and the canning 
methods of today make available to the 
people of the whole country the essen- 
tials of the practise of the art of eating. 


so is 


as 


successful 


A City School Cafeteria 


The cafeteria of the Washington Irving 
High School in New York City serves 
two thousand meals a day three 
riods. Louise E. Clark is the dietitian 
in charge. There are two dining rooms 
for the students and one for the faculty 
on different floors. The manual work is 
done by paid employees, but in each din- 


in pe- 


ing room are a number of girls from the 
Home Economics department who are 
doing the work as part of their course 
in quantity cooking. Each girl spends one 
week in each station; namely, the salad 
table, steam table, checking and desk 
work, so that in the course of time, each 
girl has had all of the various types of 





| work in connection with the serving. 











SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Threads Needles 
Dress Forms and Skirt Gauges 
Pius and Many 
Other Items 






Cutter Send for Circular and Price List 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 


337 W. Madison St. Chieage, Ill. 
Room 600 











WANTED 


Teachers of Home Economics 
for schools and colleges in many states 


Write us now 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
327 Perry Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















How to keep towels young... 


CANNON towels are soft but tough. They’re made for 
comfort, speed, hard work. But to keep them fluffy 
and young you must wash them properly. We have 
the latest rules, prepared by specialists in good house- 
keeping. May we send you a copy of them?... 
Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York City. 


>» CANNON TOWELS 








FREE—To make sure that you are receiv- 
ing the new sewing leaflets, prepared from 
time to time by our Educational Depart- 
ment, simply send us your name, mention- 
ing the number of students in your class- 
room. We will gladly place your name on 
the preferred list to receive all new leaflets 
as they appear. 


THE SPOOL COTTON CO. 
Dept. 41-V, Box 551 Newark, N. J. 




















Teachers: 


Write for Educational Exhibit showing how Den- 
ton Sleeping Garments are made. Includes sug- 
gestion for talk to class on sleeping wear for 
infants and children. A helpful and practical aid 
in discussing this important health question. Sent 
without charge by addressing “Practical Home 
Economics’’ magazine or 


Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills 
Centreville, Michigan 











HEIGHT AND WEIGHT 
CHARTS 


For Boys and Girls 


Arranged from Dr. Wood's Tables. 
Ages from 5 to 18 years. 
Heights from 3 feet 3 inches to 6 feet. 


Printed on heavy cards—5c each. 
25¢ for 10. 
50c for 25. 
80c for 50. 
$1.50 for 100. 
PRACTICAL HOME 
ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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for your 


HEALTHS SAKE 
do this! 


Your health depends on what you eat. 
Why not enjoy life at its fullest by 
having good health? When Nature has 
put such valuable elements in our food 
—why lose them in cooking? Retain 
them—for health, taste and economy, 
by using— 


COOKERY 
PARCHMENT 


This healthful method keeps in the juices and 
taining those ingredients which are essential to 


richness of foods. 

Put food on a square of KVP Cookery Parch- 
ment, season as desired, form bag of the Paper 
and tie securely under all edges. Cook in 


FREE 


42-page book, full of 
interesting uses for 
Paper in the home, 
samples of KVP 
Household Parchment 
and other Papers, 
also a Paper Dish 
Rag sent you for the 
names of your better 
merchants. Address 
Dept. EHP. 


the original flavor is retained, the food is de- 


licious. 
— KALAMAZOO 
VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 
KALAMAZOO - MICHIGAN 










health and full enjoyment of the flavor and | 


kettle of boiling water. Several such bags of | 
different foods can be cooked at one time— | 


vitamins which give you vim and vitality, re- | 











SINGER 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Is Offered to You 


FREE! 


To schools and colleges that have no sewing courses, 
Singer Educational Service offers, without cost or obli- 
gation, a complete program which will make possible the 
installation of such courses at a minimum expenditure. 
This program includes not only assistance in planning a 
sewing course best adapted to the school’s needs, but 
also the services of experts in laying out and arranging a 
sewing classroom. 


To institutions with sewing courses, Singer Educational 
Service offers free intensive courses in machine operation 
for teachers, free wall charts, free manuals for students, 
and free loan of machines and materials for use by 
teachers taking the course. It offers, too, a regular in- 
spection service and its full cooperation in modernizing 
or extending these courses in any way. 


A representative of our Educational Department 
will call upon request. ’Phone the nearest Singer 
Shop—you’ll find its number in the directory. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO., Inc. 
Educational Dept. Singer Bldg. 


| 
eee or not your School teaches Sewing 


New York, N. Y. 











E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


331 Spring Street, New York City 


Bridgeton New Jersey 














' SEND YOUR ENROLLMENT 





IN AT ONCE 


Every Home Economics Educator on our “live list’ 
has received an enrollment blank for the season 1932- 
33. If you have neglected to send yours in by now, 
attend to it at once so as to be sure to receive the 


first 
ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 


that will be sent out in September, without cost, 
consisting of Educational Samples, Charts and in- 
structive literature, regarding high grade, usable 
products as well as our monthly publication the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which we publish to assist Home Economics Edu- 
cators. 

If you have failed to receive an enrollment blank, 
or have mislaid the one we sent you, write us and we 
will send one at once. 


| HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
| Gerald B. Wadsworth, Director 
| FREEPORT 


NEW YORK 
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MORE 
PLAYS 
With a Purpose 





Price 








One 
Dollar 
Fifty 
Cents 























This book contains eleven plays especially 
suited to the older group of Home Economics 
students. 


Contents 


The Greatest Profession—by Edith Selter 


Vitamins Bring the Smiles 
—Directed by Effie J. Mallory 


When Mother Is Away 
—Directed by Elizabeth Malone and Louise Hoyt 


This Modern Generation—by Dorothy Tolbert 
Marsh Marigolds—by Dorothy G. Spicer 

In Mother Goose Land—by Eleanor Enright 

The Fashion Cycle—by Marian S. Morse 

Facts and Fancies in Costume—by Marian S. Morse 


The Right Thing in the Right Place 
—hby Isabel McDonald 


The Beauty Shop—by Edith Selter 
The Uses of Adversity—by Elizabeth Brannigan 


152 Pages—Bound in Cloth 
$1.50 Postage Prepaid 








ArE YOU HAVING TROUBLE WITH —— 


Short Periods 


in your foods classes? 


Your pupils must be taught The 


Holding Interest 
in home economics work? 


lessons you want your 


Teaching Problems 
of any kind at alle 


It's so easy to do the same 





methods and practice of cooking 
as well as theory. Can they be in 
fifty minute periods? 


Mrs. Sutcliffe says YES—and 
she has done it for three years. 


FOODS CLASSES 
FOR ONE HOUR PERIODS 


gives her lesson outline for every 
period. 


pupils to carry away from their 
work—Do they get them? Or 
are they just passively interested? 

Try letting them teach them- 
selves your lessons by giving a 
play. 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


will provide you with the best, 
newest, interest-holding material 
we can find. 


thing over and over—to get out 

of touch with your field—to 

climb into a rut and stay there. 
A rut isn’t a good home— 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


will keep you on the highroad of 
progress. It tells you what others 
are doing and how. 


We CAN Hetp You IF YOU WILL USE THIS BLANK 








Practical Home Economics 468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
REE gs Ree ee ee a te Enclosed please find ......-.-++eeeeees for which send 
a PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for ...... years. 
RD Cos acd ta ccakunkinenss<eresestackaksiens encanto sh aan 

ER a ee ee ee ore er rk eer rere MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE .......... copies 
MIB EOPEMECT 255A. 5.515 awh naenasAyeh ep gure ari weuaenere Gi) get ey 
FOODS CLASSES FOR ONE HOUR... 4. =. « copies 

URNS iis as Fn ie eee ae a ais Share Mvints aig PERM MPS iS lec a vow Sow ee $.50 per copy 
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